Definition of a Yankee: 


A MAN WHO AIN’T LEANIN’ ON NOTHIN’ 


25 Cents 












































HIS SUMMER perhaps more than ever before the cool sea coast 

and the quaint harbors of New England beckon you to come 
and visit them. 

If your visit to New England includes a stop at Boston - and of 
course it should- we suggest that you stay a while with us at the 
Hotel Puritan. 

For here you will find celebrated New England hospitality at 
its best. The Puritan’s home-like atmosphere, modern appointments 
and traditionally splendid cookery will make your Boston stay a 
genuine pleasure. 

Whether you plan to be in Boston a day, a week or longer we 
invite you to make the Hotel Puritan- ‘‘your home in Boston.’’ 

One of our many conveniences is our private parking area 
direétly adjacent to the hotel. It is available to all our motoring 
guests without cost. 








PURITAN 


@= 
390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WiruiaM B. Rice, Il, Managing Director 


























Just Among Ourselves 





—_— technically we are 
in Volume 5 (YANKEE’s first volume was 
only four issues because we started in 
September) with this issue we complete 
our fourth full year, or 48th complete 
issue. 

Imogene Wolcott, editor of the suc- 
cessful YANKEE CooKBOOK, director of a 
well-known Homemaker’s Service De- 
partment, and broadcaster 
YANKEE’s Foop DEPARTMENT 
ning October issue. 

Our Boston office was shoved up in 
the air last week by the National Youth 
Administration — so it is now at 626 
Park Square Building, instead of 321 
take the express elevator or call Hub- 
bard 6423. 

Though not officially recognized as 
such as yet, YANKEE now boasts of its 
own branch postoffice — adjoining its 
own main building. It was built of 
hurricane lumber during the past two 
months — between quitting time and 
dark — with many a clapboard nail 
going to roost long after that last little 
whistle of snoozing hens next door. 
Know that whistle? All right, if it isn’t 
a whistle, you name it. 


will edit 


begin- 


Tuts Montn’s Cover: Emory Tarbox of Munsonville, 
N. H., by Mrs. A. W. Pressler, Keene, N. H. 
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it Pin 5 TIMES 


in succession from 400 yards 








It takes a perfectly made ball to 
stand the cruel, impartial gaff of 
Acushnet’s Demonstration Ma- 
chine tests. For this scientifically- 
designed machine was literally 
hand-built to assure perfection 
— perfection of swing and per- 


Ye yu 


play like this machine but the 


fection of timing. can't 
machine can show you as noth- 


ing else can in the world, 
whether or not the ball you 
play is capable of true flight, 
real distance, putting accuracy 
and taking punishment. This 


year switch to Acushnet Balls. 





Sales are increasing by the hun- 
dreds of thousands without bally- 
hoo or 


endorsements sheerly 


on playing merit. Ask your Pro. 





GOLF'S GREATEST HIT SHOW 
The Acushnet Demonstration Machine tours the 
annually to that Acushnet 
Balls are built for winning golf. 300 400 

500-vard drives; 150-vard chip shots dead 
to the pin! Then X-rays of these same balls 
guillotine tests compression tests to prove 
Acushnet Balls can take it 


Para 


country prove 





ACUSHNET BALLS 


SOLD ONLY THROUGH 


Tithein« Tie 


For experts only 


Bedford 
The ball that can take it 


PRO SHOPS 


Tie 0c 


the 


Green Ra» 
Pinnacle 
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YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 
pecially requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


Super Swop: We want to swop our six-room house in 
Passaic, N. J. (rented at the moment while we're abroad) 
for a small Connecticut farmhouse. Brook and lilacs 
practically required. We hear YANKEE can do anything! 
Here's the test! Au301 

Am still making a flower garden, also rock garden, so 
want to swop perennial flower roots and bulbs (no matter 
how old-fashioned). Especially want Grape Hyacinths. 
Send list of what you want and have. Au302 

Columbia Graphonola, table model, good condition; 
dressmaker's form never used. Want field glasses or 
other offer. Au303 


You can have the dress off y back (if you have a 
size 16 or 18 back) for a copy of Edna Ferber's A Pe- 
culiar Treasure. Or maybe you'd prefer a book, some 
steel curlers, or an original story for your uncle's birth- 
day. Let's he ar from you quick-like. Aus 304 

“Want a registered pup? | have . splendid, healthy 
wire-haired terriers, cocker spaniels, Scotties and collies. 
Would like correspondence with all dog lovers or those 
interested in owning a really good dog. All letters 
answered. Au305 

~ Our comfortable cabin is in Vermont mountains. 
Good hunting, or just resting. Have you a seashore 
shack to swop for a week or two, this year or next? 

Au306 

I have a spanking-new candlewick bedspread 
white ground with red tufting, double size, never used. 
It’s yours — tufts and all for 10 yards of yellow and 
_— checked cotton material for my kitchen windows. 

u307 


























Pump water automatically! Briggs Stratton Model 
A, one H.P. gasoline engine with cut-off. Starts with 
flip of crank. Used 6 months, in perfect condition. Don't 
need, ‘cause now have electricity. Could fit deep or 
shallow well pump or other uses. Cost $65. Want good 
heifer, or what? Au308 

Will swop Indian head pennies dated 1862 (copper 
nickel), 1882, 88, 91, 92, 95, 96, 98, 99, 1901, 02, 03, 04, 
05, 06, 07, 08, 09. I need 1856, 58 (Flying Eagle type), 
1860, 61, 63 (copper nickel), 1864, 64L, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72 (mercy!) 73, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 85, 1900, 1908s 
and 1909s, Au309 
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I'm not exactly in the pink of condition that is, I 
could shake off a few pounds and feel loads better. So I 
want a balloon-tired bicycle, one that has a little paint 
left on it, a good coaster brake, and doesn't rattle too 
much. For yourself I offer: One slightly used 6:00-16 
auto tire; one L. C. Smith typewriter (few years old 
works fine after a little tinkering); one soft-brimmed, 


dark-grey hat, size 7% swell for rainy weather. 
Au310 
Wanted: one or pair of Siamese kittens. Will swop 


books; or you name something and we'll try to find it. 
Au3il 

Will exc hange five children’s (age 2-4) new summer 
dresses, or five more children's (age 7-9) new summer 
dresses for hand-woven oval rug, pretty colors, about 
3x 5 ft. All ten dresses for two rugs. Au312 

Will swop 100 good, clear postmarks, all different 
with stamps — for 100 U. S. stamps, all different 
any kind. Au313 

A number of small Currier & Ives prints, all in good 
condition (write for list) are yours for Currier & Ives 
Spring. Au314 





Notice to Swoppers 


{ The closing date for new swops and 
removal of the old is the first of the 
month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
pulled. When your swop has been 
completed please notify us. And be sure 
to send your key number. Every time 
you do means one less gray hair for the 
Swop Editor! 








For pleasure, advertising or speculation: a 1907 
Maxwell, a 1912 E.M.F. touring, a 1912 Penn roadster. 
WwW hat do you offer? Au315 

Wanted: old picture postcards and albums. Will. swop 
Science Digest, Scientific American, Popular Science, or 
anything you want that I have. Au316 

‘We want a puppy. Medium-size breed. Live near 
Rindge, N. H. Would be willing to swop practically 
anything we have if the puppy is nice enough. JY301 








Are you pre pared for summer? What have you to 
swop for a GE Electric Ceiling Fan, table model West- 
inghouse fan, ‘*‘ Mowerrake" (rakes while you mow), 
Wie grass shears and other garden tools? 

Nurseryman’'s “swop: y:; Trees especially little ever- 
greens — for Dr. E _ s Five Foot Shelf of Books, Har- 
vard Classics. JY30. 


No joke, this! have 1300 playing-card “Jokers.” 
Want nore; interested in all kinds new, old, and odd. 
How many and what do you want for - m? JY305 





I've just the thing for your trailer: Genuine Kamp 
Kook stove — 2-burner, side — anus compactly, 
never use d. Make your swop. JY 307 


Wanted: Wooden plough plane; nna screw boxes and 
taps for cutting wooden threads. What do you want? 
JY 308 
Brown fur neckpiece, whole skin; dark green, all-wool 
sweater, 42—44, never worn; and six coin silver teaspoons; 
and silver pie knife (Community Plate) for Little 
Nature Library — Trees by Hough, handmade 
rugs or what have » you? JY310 
Will swop 4 zinc-lined flower boxes about 1’ 6” wide 
and 10’ long fair condition and heavy as Hoover — 
for anything I can use te two weeks’ vacation 
Nantucket this summer. JY311 
Have a set of two silver salt cellars and a mustard pot, 
Gasesatet with lion heads and standing on lion legs. 
Glass containers, one of which is cracked and one of the 
pot handles is also cracked at the bottom. Said to bear 
the Amsterdam (Holland) hallmark of the 14th century. 
Very quaint, but since they're not family = -irlooms had 
rather have a pair of good binoc ulars. JY3 


Will welcome the right party to my <. Tr. home, 
where there is a view, big rooms, and kitchen privileges. 
In exchange I want some companionship, during your 
stay, and some friendly eens and such things this 


coming fall and winter. JY31 


Is there anyone intere sai in back copies of Travel 
or The | New Hampshire Troubadour? JY317 








I have complete copies of YANKEE for = years s 1937 
and 1938. What will who give me for them? JY. 320 


Anyone have an old blue glass s goblet, sugar bowl or 
spoon holder — you've been putting jelly in? I need 
just such and would swop a hand painted vase in 

‘poppies"’ done by yours truly. It is Bavarian china, 
10” high and really would dress up your parlor. I need 
small odd pieces of blue glass — clear or milk. JY321 


Taking down my ; greenhouse. Will swop the perfectly 
good glass and fixtures (six adj. windows) for 4 equiva- 
lent of fifty bucks (New Deal currency). JY3 


Ahoy! Fishermen! Two double aaiedaitoe ae k and 
drag fishing reels, one brand new with 150 yards of oil 
silk line; two boxes of hooks, a dry match case to swop 
for some really good old books, canned goods or what say? 
JY323 

Will trade: piano accordion, saxophone, fast camera, 
Parker shotgun, smoking pipes and other articles. Want 
a surveyor’s transit or what? JY324 


Business men! For samples of your letters and sam- 
ples of your wares, I'll send you constructive criticisms 
and suggestions for improving your ‘typed represent 
atives."” JU303 

I need an old sugar bowl in “Three Face” pattern. I 
have the lid. It is 434” wide. What do you crave? Your 
slightest wish is law. Mebbe you'd like a new Colonial 
brass door knocker, 4 x 244”, for what have you? Any 
blue glass or a paper weight? )U305 

Take your vacation in my two Bar Harbor wicker 
chairs, with seat cushions, al! in first-class condition 
What do you offer? JU309 





























“What am I offered for use of cool, quiet, thoroughly 
comfortable home with beautiful view, garden of vege 
tables, eggs, too — everything in food, save meat and 
milk, on place only 55 miles from New York and 
World's Fair, for most of July and August? JU326 


SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 
They avpear here at same rate, etc 


Interested in locating an old pine chest four 
drawers plaik sides; also old pine cobbler’s bench 
and pine four-poster bed, or what else have you in old 
pine? Au317 
My ace-haw donkey really is the 
swell with kids safe, etc. He's 
say $50. Did I hear 


Swop ... Swop 
nuts when he goes 
yours for good, reasonable offer 
it? Au318 j : 2m : 
~~ Hooked rugs all wool — made with old-fashione 1 hook 

- will sell for cash. Or will make in pattern, colors and 
size you choose. Swop or cash. JY 327 

Have ten-pound solid shot fired by Y ankees in battle 
of Fredericksburg. A Tyson furnace, box stove, 17” x 
9” x 9” (above legs, exclusive of hearth), 5 ship pictures 
on ‘ates and back, cast Ludlow, Vt., 1839. Currier & 
Ives prints: The Young Mechanic 10%" x 14%", 
Clipper Ship-Nightingale 10” x 13”, some color, both 
suitably framed. Double building lot, erweem, Mass 
Prefer cash, would consider swops. JY3 

Continued on page 34) 




















Devon 
Violet 
Perfumes 


A scent to satisfy 
that longing for 
violets the whole 
year through; the 
fragrance of cool 
violets grown in 
lovely Devon 
gardens Order 
now! % oz. flag- 
ons in violet 
wicker $1.50; Frosted Eton Boys oz. $1.50; Mod- 
ernistic Purse Sizes $.75. Also other Devon Violet 
Products. Prepaid mail orders filled. Satisfartion 
guaranteed. Come into our shop, the well known 
“Funny Lovely Shop,” when you come to Boston 









deimenaed —_d 


EDITH W. FISHER, Sole Importer 
The Original Thread and Needle Shop 
671 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
Tel. COMmonwealth 4880 














WHERE YOUR 
SAVINGS ARE 
INSURED 


and you earn generous 


WW 34.52 


RATE 


Every account insured up to $5,000 by an in- 
strumentality of the U.S. Government. All accounts 
share in dividends as high as sound management 
permits. Dividends compounded twice a year 





Mail your savings to reach us on or before the 10th 
of the month to be sure of sharing in first month's 
earnings 
NATICK FEDERAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
28 Main Street, Dept. A, Natick, Mass. 
FOUNDED 1886 Assets over $4,400,000 











For Home, Camp 
or Camping Kit 
There’s a PV Axe 


And it's the best axe money can buy — 
really built and balanced to do a cutting 
job. Peavey axes are the choice of Maine 
Lumbermen Made from the finest 
crucible steel, hand fashioned (not stamped) and 
specially tempered to hold an edge. Sold with a‘ 
faction or your money back" guarantee. Order today 
AT YOUR DEALERS OR DIRECT POSTPAID 
Heavy leather sheath included. One pound, eleven 
inch handle, $2.55; 14% pound, 15 in. handle, $2.75 
> 2%, 2% pounds, 26 in. handle, $3.00 





Free Catalog of Many Styles 


Peavey Manufacturing Co. 59 Main Street Brewer, Maine 











UNUSUAL SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERIES 








EASY 
EXPERIMENTS 


Details on: Soilless Gardening — Colchicine 
the chemical creator of huge new plants and 


giant flowers —Cure for near-sig t ‘ness 
— Sex hormones — Electric treas: nder 
— The unexplainable N’Goureym —aeteor. 
ete., are in Quest booklet No. {. Special 


introductory offer, 5 issues $1.00 (send y 
check or dollar bill), sample copy 
iddress: QUEST K-3, Wellesley, Mass. 








The Fragrance of Maine Balsam 
Elimi the ob 





household odors of cooking, etc 

es with the Fresh Fragrance of 

+ Paine’s Maine Balsam Incense 

Box of 30 cones §.25 postpaid. 
Special Offer 

Log Cabin Burner (as illustrated) 

Sap peeonle. Box of 15 cones 


FR 
PAINE INCENSE CO. 
195 Middle St., Lewiston, Me. 
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TypicaL YANKEE Hosprra.iry 
Dear Yankee 

May issue just received. There are no real 
Yankees around here so I refused to give up 
my back issues of my beloved magazine to a 
lot of half-baked fish who never read anything 
except tripe. But you can have all of them in 
due time. No New York garbage can will ever 
see my YANKEE if I can avoid it. 

Last month you sent the magazine a week 
earlier than usual and I found in it an adver- 
tisement that awakened memories of my child- 
hood. It Mary Frank 
Cleverly, High Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 

I wrote; and, on April 13, Mr. Keeler and I 
The Clev- 


erlys are charming people. They took us to 


was placed by and 


arrived. We remained eight days 


Provincetown and pointed out places of inter- 
est. Next day, in the forenoon, Mrs. Cleverly 
took us to the arbutus country. 

Every afternoon, rain or shine, she took us 
around the Cape all this and more, and 
no extra charge. 

1738 by Nathanicl 


Winslow, an ancestor, is modernized with hot 


Their house, built in 
water and baths. It is furnished in old Ameri- 
can furniture, including a ship’s clock, has 
the They 
placed hot-water bags in our beds and gave us 


fireplaces in many of bedrooms 
extra wool blankets 

the 
Everything was home- 


better food is served 


Cleverlys will serve it 


Food when 


made hot breads mornings and noons 
My husband is a hearty eater, but even he had 
to beg off. 

Then there is the out of doors 


and 


gardens 


lawns, comfortable chairs, shade trees, 
ponds, and general views. 

I am writing you all this so you will know 
what type of advertisers you have. Are we 
going back? Don’t be silly. Where else would 
we get all the gracious service and meet such 
charming people? 

Mrs. Joun S. Keever, 


Bronx, N. Y. C. 


Dear 
Don’t ruin a perfectly good magazine by 


? ankee: 


making it newsy, if the word means what I 
think it Such 
“meaty” are below the standard of your maga- 


does words as “newsy” and 
zine. Keep your articles simple, and human, 
When 
they are this way they are timeless, and I am 
sure there will be enough genuine YANKS to 
appreciate them. 

Thoreau once said, “Pray tell me anything 


and let them have the smell of the earth 


new that has happened to a man anywhere on 
this globe , 
Emerson Hitt, 
Braintree, Mass 


Dear J ankee: 

I am writing to express my great apprecia- 
tion of the magazine, and appreciation also 
of the fact that you have omitted liquor and 
cigarette ads. 

I am commending it in my weckly column 

(Mrs.) May G. McGee, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Yankee: 
We are sorry 
much enjoying YANKEE. 


to lose Leisure, but are very 


Eviyn SHULER, 
Raton, New Mexico 





Wea vt LUXE QUALITY 
THE YANKEE WAY AT SPECIAL MILL PRICES 








SPORT JACKET $7 


Sead bor Cole Searcher of Maerene! 


COATS « 


Barbour Hills Store 


JACKETS = 


BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


28 «© THE MAIN BO5T 





Bean’s Vacation 
Bag 





Designed especially 
for Fishermen, Hunt« nd Campers 
Made of heavy weight, high grade elk leather with talon 
fastener and comes in two colors Black and Brown. Bot- 
tom is heavy leather reinforced with two thicknesses of stiff 
buckram that will not break or sag. Practical for Autos 
Airplanes, Boats, etc. Weight only 36 oz. Size: 10” x 20” 
depth 11”, $7.75 postpaid 

Send for sample of leathe 


L. L. BEAN, Inc., Mfr., 99 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs, Fishing and Camping Specialties 








and Catalo 





Baxter's Finest 
Maine Canned Foods 
Contains complete meal for 
from 4 to 6. Maine Clam 
Chowder, Baked Beans, Brown 
Bread, Green Peas, Sweet Corn, 


> svacree Hi! 


Fruit Pudding — packed in 
handsome lithographed metal 
Picnic Basket. Order today 


MAINE 
KAMPERS KIT 
H. C. Baxter & Brother, 1 Maine St., Brunewick, Me. 


Only $1.49 Postpaid 








PURE VERMONT 
Maple Syrup and Spread 


ars. Also tin containers 


Colorful Pottery ag te! ._ 
flor Price , 


Shipped anywhere 


When in Vermont, visit us 


The House of Maple Sugar, West Rupert, Vt. 








Ready for You 
WOMEN'S CITY CLUB 
GUIDE TO NEW ENGLAND 
Familiarly known as Where to Shop and Where to Stop 
in Boston and Along New England Motor Trai! Ny 
reliable guide to recommended inns, tea-room-~, 
and services. Send 25c in stamps or coir. to The 
Evrror, Women's City Club, 40 Ber.on Street, 

Boston 
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THREE PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE HOBBYIST 


ADVENTURING IN NATURE, by Betty 
Price 
A fascinating book for the individual whose 
hobby lies in the enjoyment of the out of 
doors. With this booklet, getting ac- 
quainted with nature becomes a delightful 
adventure. 


HOW TO MAKE AND PLAY A SHEP- 
HERD PIPE, by A. D. Zanzig 

In this attractive booklet directions and dia- 
grams are given for making and playing 4 
shepherd pipe. Music for a number of tunes 
is given. 

HOW TO MAKE MARIONETTES 
For the amateur puppeteer this bulletin on 


making string marionettes will prove full of 
interest. 


$.60 


35 


-20 


NATIONAL 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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3000 Books of Leisure 


the hobbyists’ handbook 


* 

* 

le 

+ 

+ 

+ 

. T= only complete leisure bibliography is 
+ now ready. Hobbyists, group leaders, teach- 
* ers, librarians will find this the ideal reference 
* volume. 64 pages, illustrated, 10 cents. 

4 Back numbers of LEISURE, “‘the magazine 
. of a thousand diversions,” for 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938, available at 10 cents each — 20 
« for $1.00. Bound volumes $2.00 each. 

+ 

od 

. 

. 
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LEISURE BOOKS 
683 Adlantic Ave. Hoston, Mass. 
URAL. HS HH. HI. I. a Sa Ha I. Se Is Sta Sea. He. Ie Io a a HH 


Tbe HARPOON 


NANTUCKET ISLAND'S SUMMER 
MAGAZINE 





Squares Away for Its Sixth Season 
Subscription $1.00 Sample copy 10 cents 
KATHARINE LORD 
Nantucket Island Massachusetts 








Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 





NEW HAM PTON 


A New Hampshire School for Boys 

118th year. 40 boys entered 24 colleges last 
year. Experienced faculty. Attention to each 
boy’s needs. Athletics for every boy. In the 
heart of the winter sports region, 110 miles 
from Boston. Modern buildings. 125 boys 
from 12 states. 

Frederick Smith, A.M. 
Box 169, New Hampton, N. H. 





















Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
) 4:2 ooyiston St. Boston, Mass. 
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BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Books come first and for these Mrs. Ruth Coffin does much of the reading and many 


of the reviews. Poetry comes last —a very 


Tue Lorpity Hupson 
Tue Hupson, by Carl Carmer. (Illustrated by 
Stow The Rivers of America 
Series. Farrar & Rinehart, New York, $2.50.) 


can dust the dust off a 
United States and bring it 
to life quicker or better than my friend and 
doubles-partner, Carl Carmer. Carl 
other virtues, too. He has patience, 


Wengenroth. 


No one else alive 
section of these 


has 
as well 
as a good forehand drive. He has the schol- 
ar’s ability to dig out the truth. He has the 
humorist’s ability to make it palatable and 
charitable. He is also, for another thing, my 
favorite speaker. There are not many schol- 
ars who can speak even tolerably well. 

Carl Carmer has brought Alabama to life 
and to the north in “Stars Fell on Alabama.” 
He has also brought up-state New York to 
the metropolis of New York all 
America “Listen for a Lonesome 
Drum.” he tall 
tales **Hurricane’s 


and to 


in his 
has collected 
his 


Then 
American folk 
Children,” that are ring-tailed spielers and 
full of rattlesnake oil and downright Ameri- 
can cussedness and charity. 


some 
in 


He can tell such 
them. I 
starry-eyed hearing him do 
Now Carl the lordly Hudson 
loose on the world at large and filled that 
highway of civilization full of his milk of 
human kindness. 

I suppose 


have sat 


Bill.” 


stories as well as write 
**Pecos 


has turned 


as the old Maine sea captains 
used to say in their logs when they were 
absolutely sure of a thing — that the Hud- 


ial a ~ 





r ded by the chef 


son River does not run through New England. 
And I suppose I am supposed to review New 
England books only. But the Hudson does 
It couldn’t ever have 
got along without a lot of nutmeg men from 
Connecticut and whalers and boat builders 
of Nantucket, including a lot of my own 
whaling family, settling along its banks and 
teaching it the way it should go. And lastly, 
and anyway, Carl Carmer is too good an 
author for a reviewer to miss, whatever book 
he writes about anywhere. 

For 


not miss us by much. 


Carmer belongs to the new type of 
historian that is growing up in this home of 
the brave. I belong to that school myself, 
and I think I can tell what its virtues are as 
The new historian 
is what historians haven’t been for lo these 


well as the next best man. 


many — say eighty-odd — years. They used 
to be, but they went “‘scientific.”” The new 
historian is a literary person, in the first 


That gives the conventional historians 
a shock right at the start. I have made 
one in Massachusetts gnash his store teeth in 
rage at my daring to write of the past along 
the Kennebec as though it had live people 


place. 
quite 


in it instead of a lot of stuffed dummies to 
legislate at and to strew over battlefields. I 
count this raging historian one of the stars in 
hair. The 


write English 


new historian can actually 


at least a kind of English 


my 


that is his own, and not the pseudo-English 
of the Modern Language Association and the 
reports of the Bureaus of Fisheries. He dares 












™~ 








to use his imagination and tries to put him- 
self back in the shoes of his ancestors and 
feel how their toes felt, always, of course, 
having plenty of documentation for these 
metatarsal articulations. But, most impor- 
tant of all, he does not write history ex- 
clusively out of charters and acts of legis- 
lature and battles. 

Battles are funny things. To study them in 
the conventional histories, you might get the 
idea that artists, or even generals, planned 
the way they came out. But that is not so. 
Battles are really more or less indiscriminate 
hog-rassles, with a lot of unpredictable, 
cranky human beings in them, most of them 
having cold feet, a wind up the spine, and a 
laudable desire to be somewhere else at that 
moment — say at home, under the four- 
poster. I saw a battle once myself, in France. 
It was quite a revelation. Regiments with all 
the corned beef and no water, regiments with 
all the water supply and no beef, companies 
carefully provided with shoes for the right 
foot only. This battle wasn’t planned. No 
battle ever came out the way the brass hats 
thought it would. That’s probably the 
reason why we go on having battles. There’s 
always that slim chance we might win one 
by accident. This in spite of the great many 
lost by both sides in the last war in France. 

But acts of legislature are worse. People 
don’t actually live much by such things. 
Here’s an instance: A future historian of the 
dust-bin type may set down as a fact, since 
we have laws requiring trucks and busses to 
drive at no more than 35 miles an hour, 
that they actually travelled that slow in our 
day. You need to drive about a minute to 
see how small a part of life most laws are. 

The new historian looks at the statute 
books and the battles, all right and for- 
gets most of them at once. But he also looks 
at the weather, the scenery, the little half- 
acre farms, the bedroom, the cook-book, the 
shoes, the tall stories, the proverbs, the 
etiquette, and the cut of the pants and 
dresses of the time and place he is bringing 
back to life. Really the cut of dresses and 
pants explains a lot of the mores and morality 

quite a different cow! that never gets 
into ecclesiastical chronicles and social his- 
tory. The new historian often gets more out 
of the newspapers than he gets out of the 
halls of legislature. To prove my point, I can 
refer you to Carl Carmer’s best chapter in 
“The Hudson,” the one called ““The Mar- 
riage of the Waters.” This describes the 
linking of the Atlantic and the Great Lakes 
by the Erie Canal. Carl quotes and para- 
phrases the contemporary newspaper ac- 
counts here. I have never seen a better ex- 
position of the epic flamboyancy of our 
nation. When the eagle sings, she sings like 
a steam calliope. And it is music to my 
American soul! 

I know histories of England and America 


in which there is not a mention of the scenery 
or the weather. Weather alone is more re- 
sponsible for the true history of England and 
America than all the Kings and Presidents 
combined. Carmer doesn’t leave the weather 
or the scenery out of the Hudson. You are 
conscious of it every other minute. The 


Hudson would not be what it is if it weren’t 
for the vast thunderheads which build up 
over the Catskills and come trailing lightning 
and life over the river. The great families of 
the Schuylers and Rensselaers would never 
have grown the way they grew without the 
magnificent roominess along the high banks 
of the Hudson to spread them out and lift 
them up, in ambition as in body. The epic 
grandeur of the river country bred the 
painters and the poetic symbolism of the 
Hudson River School of American painting, 
our outstanding contribution o far to world 
art. Everything along the Hudson being on 
a large scale, the history and people fol- 
lowed suit. The houses early became castles 
and chAteaus. The farming became baronial 
and artistic. Carmer’s history is a chronicle 
of these superlatives. The ordinary historian 
avoids superlatives as he would arsenate of 
lead. Hence the ordinary historian is the 
last man to entrust the Hudson River to. 
The publishers have found just the right 
illustrator for the heroic proportions and 
grand-scale contours and vistas of the Hud- 
son and Carl Carmer. They have given the 
job to Stow Wengenroth who has got his 
hand in by doing the Maine cliffs and the 
cliff-like fishermen beside them 
ing American lithographer, and he has put 


the lead- 


this grandeur on stone and paper. 

Carmer is just as good with the common 
people of his region as he is with the un- 
common and princely. There are a lot of 
common people in history. They keep com- 
plicating the battles and legislative delibera- 
tions and upsetting all sorts of apple carts. 
And they are tough, too. They survive some 
of the most brilliant military campaigns and 
some of the most deliberated acts of assem- 
blies. There are a lot of them left today. 
Carl Carmer loves them. It is a chief sign of 


his strength. He doesn’t leave them out of 


his history. There is a whole chapter on one 
lovable Dutch ne’er-do-well, who tried his 
hand at everything bad, to offset the Rip 
Van Winkle of Irving, who is a ne’er-do-well 
who does nothing. Carmer constantly cor- 
rects Irving's caricature of the Dutch. They 


were not the fat-bottomed and slow-witted 
(Continued on page 30) 
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By J. ALMUS RUSSELL 





This depart t is in 


y of Louise Crathern Russell, the 


author's wife, one of YANKEE’S earliest friends and contributors 


HOME TREE SURGERY 


**T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 
A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth's sweet flowing breast.” 


Wren our forefathers settled 


the earliest New England villages and laid 
out greens and commons in the town centres, 
they brought small trees from the woods and 
quite unselfishly transplanted them for the 
pleasure of their children and their chil- 
dren’s children, even to the fourth and fifth 
generations. For instance, a sugar maple set 
out by greatgrandmother Estabrooks soon 
after the September gale of 1815, fell at the 
author’s ancestral homestead in last fall’s 
hurricane. A larch undoubtedly fetched 
down from Tophet Swamp in Sharon during 
that period, blew across the south roof dur- 
ing the same storm. Nevertheless, two of the 
Ordination Elms on Mason Common, set 
out on November 1, 1790, outrode the gale. 

Brookline, Massachusetts, has a special 


committee for the particular purpose of 


planting trees. This body now known as the 
Forestry Department, was established by an 
act of the Massachusetts Legislature in 1885. 
Indeed, in 1670 when Brookline was known 
as Muddy River, the town fathers set a 
penalty of five shillings for anyone who 
““feld” a tree without the consent of the 


one half to the informer, the 
other half to the town treasury. 

With an enthusiastic public demanding 
an immediate replacement of the trees which 
the September hurricane felled or damaged 
beyond repair, apparently perfect trees 
should be inspected carefully for any ail- 
ments demanding curative surgery. For only 
the independently wealthy can afford to 
have large trees moved bodily from one 


selectmen 


location to another as replacements for 
those destroyed. 

The 
grasp first certain basic principles of tree 
life; on such an understanding successful 
operations depend. For instance, trees of all 
varieties have 


amateur home tree-surgeon must 


and_ branch 


spread. The root systems usually extend 


root systems 
laterally in the ground corresponding to the 
branch-spread overhead, approximating 
roughly the balance of an old-fashioned 
hourglass — an important point to remem- 
ber in feeding operations because the fine 
rootlets which absorb nourishment are lo- 
cated along and at the extremities of the 
main roots. 




















In all trees the wood structure throughout 
is the same; heartwood, sapwood, the cam- 
bium layer, and outside of all, the bark. 

Many injuries break through the protec- 
tive bark, exposing the cambium layer and 
sometimes the sapwood beneath. Perhaps a 
lawnmower has scored the tree deeply, a 
horse has gnawed the bark away, an auto- 
mobile has backed into a driveway tree and 
torn a gap in the trunk, or a high windstorm 
has broken off a limb. When such injuries 
are left untreated, they permit the entrance 
of wood-destroying agents such as insects, 
bacteria, fungi, and the inclemencies of the 
weather. In a comparatively short time a 
large area of dead and diseased wood re- 
sults. Therefore give all such woods prompt 
first aid treatment. Remove all loose wood 
with a sharp knife; then with the knife cut 
an outline slightly larger than the wounded 
area so that it is egg-shaped with the points 
at top and bottom, as closely as possible 
paralleling the natural furrows of the bark. 
Shellac the edges and paint the balance of 
the exposed with an antiseptic tree-wound 
paint, purchasable at seed-supply houses. 

If the area has not received intelligent 
first aid treatment and has developed a large 
cavity, the operation becomes more com- 
plicated. Should this cavity be in a very 
advanced stage, only a professional tree- 
surgeon can preserve the life of the tree; but 
if the cavity is not too far advanced, take a 
mallet and sharp chisel and with these tools 
gouge out all of the dead and diseased wood. 
Then trace the edges surrounding this area 
with chisel and mallet as was done with the 
knife in the previous first aid treatment. 
Now shellac these edges and coat the entire 
back and sidewalls of the cavity with tar. 
This latter acts as a waterproof wood-pre- 
servative and prevents the possibility of 
reinfection. Should it crack because of the 
natural twisting and straining of the tree, 
then simply repaint the area with another 
coat of tar. 

Amateurs should not attempt to fill tree 
cavities with cement or other mediums. 
Rather for home surgery purposes, the pro- 
cedure just recommended will arrest decay 
and save the tree from any further enlarge- 
ment of the area involved. I have often 
noticed how successfully the cambium layer 
in a well-fed, vigorous tree, will roll or callous 
over the edges of a cavity thus treated; and if 
the cavity is a shallow one, it will completely 
heal over in a few growing seasons. 

After any major tree operation or if a tree 
shows signs of lack of food, it is a good policy 
to fertilize around it. If the tree is deciduous, 
bore a number of holes 4” in diameter, 18” 
deep, and about 18” apart. Fill these holes 
to within 3” of the top with a commercially 
prepared tree-food, and replace with earth 
or sod as the nature of the soil may be. If 
the tree is an evergreen, use a similar pro- 
cedure except that as evergreens are sus- 
ceptible to chemical injury, it is advisable to 
use a tree food especially compounded or 
recommended for them. If such is not pro- 
curable, place a mulch of well-rotted barn- 
yard manure and straw on the soil around 
the base of the tree in question. 


The September New England hurricane 
as well as the icestorms of the past winter 
did much damage to our valued shade trees. 
Brittle trees and particularly those in ex- 
posed locations are subject to windstorm and 
icestorm damage but often survive in a 
semi-alive condition for a century or more 
until a superstorm lays them low. Broken 
stubs must not be left on neither 
should limbs which chafe on nearby build- 
ings or rub against another tree, overshadow 


trees: 


young fruit trees, or come near electric wires 

Use a sharp saw for all pruning. In order 
to remove a small branch, saw through it at 
its natural “‘collar” or point of union with 
the tree or parent limb, but take care that it 
is a clean cut, leaving no jagged edge or torn 
bark behind. If the limb to be removed is a 
large heavy one, take a hitchknot with a 
long rope around the center of it so that the 
branch can be lowered safely to the ground 
without injury to the shrubs, flowers, or 
lawn. Such limbs require a different proce- 
dure in sawing: first cut them from the 
underside upward about 12’ away from the 
trunk and keep sawing until the saw binds. 
Make a second cut 2” nearer the trunk, but 
this time from the upper side downward, con- 
tinuing until the limb splits off and hangs 
safely on its rope. When the limb has been 
carefully lowered to the ground, proceed to 
remove the 10” stub at the point of its nat- 
ural union with the tree. 

Now shellac the outer edges of all pruning 
cuts over 2” in diameter and paint the bal- 
ance of the area with antiseptic tree-wound 
paint. It is advisable to renew this paint 
annually to avoid the possibility of its crack- 
ing and thereby allowing the inroads of 
decay to gain a foothold and form a cavity. 

Trees treated, mended, and strengthened 
by tree-surgery should be supplemented by 
new trees set out in such soil as is necessary 
for their successful growth, in such positions 
that they do not need moving, and in such 
varieties as are not readily affected by 
drought, blight, or insects. Then when the 
new trees reach some degree of maturity, the 
old trees may be removed if nature has not 
already accomplished it by natural means. 

When I was a child, many sections of our 
town common were without trees or the 
trees already there had kecome split and 
broken. One morning when we drove to 
church with the horse and buggy, trees ap- 
peared all over the common where none 
were the night before. Inquiry brought out 
the fact that a hermit-like man who lived in 
the Old Shop one side of the common, had 
busied himself all night setting out maple 
and ash saplings all over the place. The 
wiseacres scoffed at this amateur tree-setter, 
saying to one another that these saplings 
would never live. Today they form beauti- 
fully shaded avenues, the only memorial to 
their donor who has long since been gathered 
to his fathers. 

The person who purchases a summer home 
in New England or who owns a year-round 
one, will be wise who first repairs the trees 
which he has around the house or employs 
the services of a tree-surgeon; and doubly 


wise if he sets out trees everywhere. 
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PILGRIMS AND SEA SCALLOPS 
By Evelyn Cushing Campbell 


Wren the waiter serves your 


order of scallops, piping hot and delicately 
browned, with the inevitable dressing of 
tartar sauce, it is quite unlikely that your 
thoughts have anything to do with Spain or 
saints. But if you were less hungry and would 
give rein to your imagination you might 
have a vision of the good Saint James seated 
on his white charger, the horse bearing hous- 
ings decorated with scallop shells in token 
of the saint’s early occupation. 

There is a legend that after James, the 
poor fisherman, had suffered martyrdom 
and been made the great patron saint of 
Spain, the scallop shell was adopted as his 
distinctive insignia. There is another tradi- 
tion that in 997 the apparition of Saint 
James (Santiago) appeared at the battle of 
Clavijo between Ramiro, King of Leon, and 
the Moors, and assisted the Spaniards to kill 
sixty thousand Moors. After the battle, the 
ground was covered with scallop shells and 
this was considered proof of his miraculous 
aid to the Christians. 

When the body of Saint James of Com- 
postella was being miraculously conveyed in 
a ship, without sails or oars, from Joppa to 
Galicia, it passed the village of Bonzas on 
the coast of Portugal, on the day that a 
marriage was bein,: celebrated. The bride- 
groom and his friends were riding horseback 
on the sands for amusement. His horse be- 
came unmanageable and plunged into the 
sea, where his earthly joys were about to end 
in tragedy. The ship of mystery stopped its 
voyage and in no time at all the bridegroom 
found himself beside it, on his horse. There 
was a conversation between the young man 
and the saint’s disciples on shipboard, and 


the all but drowned benedict was told he 
had been saved by a saint. In his gratitude 
he asked to be baptized then and there, 
which was done. 

The ship resumed its interrupted voyage 
and the happy and doubly saved knight 
went galloping back over the sea to rejoin 
his friends. No mention is made of the bride 
having witnessed this thrilling adventure at 
the very beginning of her voyage on the sea 
of life with a young husband. But the legend 
goes on to relate that when he came forth 


from the sea, his dress and the trappings of 


the horse were covered with scallop shells. 
It was from that momentous experience that 
the Galicians adopted and used the scallop 
shell as the sign of Saint James. 

The particular variety of scallop which the 
valorous Saint James selected as his own is 
Pecten jacoboeus and it is found in the Medi- 
terranean. After its sanctification, it was 
worn thereafter by all pilgrims in the front 
of their hats or on their cloaks, to denote 
that they had made a sacred pilgrimage or 
had visited the shrine of Saint James at 
Compostella. His day is still celebrated in 
Spain on July the twenty-fifth. Even in quite 
recent times scallop shells were worn or 
carried by pilgrims in processions in Japan. 
It is thought that the shell as a pilgrim’s 
badge might have been originally derived 
from its use as a primitive spoon or dish. 
Scallops are found in all seas, so they would 
have been available for the purpose in many 
lands. 

Formerly, all sea shells were called cockles. 
They bear many fanciful names: one is the 
Red-nose, another is the Oxhorn. There is a 
scallop of the British species so very large 
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that it is dubbed a clam. In our own waters 
there is a gigantic variety called the giant 
scallop. This is found ranging northward 
from Vineyard Sound off Massachusetts, but 
it is more frequent along the coasts of Maine 
and Nova Scotia. These shells often are eight 
or ten inches in diameter, and the color is a 
lovely soft pink when held up to the light. 
For the table, the most delicious of all are 
said to be the great northern scallops that 
abound in the harbors on the coast of Lab- 
rador and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the 
neighboring shore line of the coast of Maine. 

Artists have employed the scallop shell in 
depicting many fantasies. The shell was used 
in countless religious paintings by the old 
masters, and in Botticelli’s Birth of Venus the 
goddess is standing on a beautiful scallop 
shell at the seashore. While the dolphin is 
sacred to Neptune, Venus claims the scallop 
shell for her own. In the coat of arms of 
eighteen or twenty families of the English 
nobility, the scallop shell is borne as a 
heraldic device and is an indication of line- 
age carried over from another land and faith. 

In the old ballad of The Friar of the Orders 
Gray, the lady’s lover is described for identi- 
fication purposes: 


**And how should I know your true love, 
From many another one? 
Oh, by his scallop shell and hat 
And by his sandal shoon.”’ 


And the poet Bowles tells us of the wanderer: 


“He clad him in his pilgrim weeds, 
With trusty staff in hand, 
And scallop shell, and took his way, 
A wanderer through the land.” 


So much for the romantic history of the 
scallop. To return to the palatable attrac- 
tions of the bivalve mollusk, according to a 
cookery book published some thirty years 
ago, there are forty different ways in which 
to cook scallops. Then why, in the name of 
the sacred fish, are we always being served 
the time-worn fried scallops with tartar 
sauce! Why not try some of the remaining 
thirty-nine delights? This same author in- 
forms us that the season for scallops is from 
the middle of September to April Fools’ day. 

Here are two tried and true recipes from 
a very ancient book on cookery called Hou 
To Prepare Scallops: 

**Wash them six or seven times in clean water, 
then set them on the fire to stew in their own liquor; 
take the fish and beard them very clean and let the 
liquor settle, and strain it off, and take warm milk, 
and wash the fish very well, then take the liquor, 
some good gravy, and crumbs of bread; set it on 
the fire, and when the bread is a little stewed, take 
one-quarter pound of butter and roll it in fine flour 
to thicken it; then take an anchovy, a little mace 
and nutmeg; put in your fish and boil it half-a-dozen 
times and serve it up.” 


Just like that — from the fire to the clam- 
orous diners! One wonders if any trace of 
the scallop remains after so many ablutions 
and close shaving of the beard! Another 
delicacy from the same source also insists 
on having their beards removed. The direc- 
tions are as crisp as no doubt the finished 
product should be: 

“Clean them from the shell; take off the beards, 
as also the black marks they bear; then cut them 
into four pieces. Fry some bread crumbs with 
butter, pepper and salt, to a light brown color. Then 
throw in your scallops and fry all together for 
about three and one-half minutes, taking care to 
shake the frying pan all the time. Last of all, press 
them tight in the shells or a dish, and brown them 
with a 
table.” 


salamander and send them to the 


RECIPE 
STEAMED Brown BREAD 


2 cups sweet or sour 
milk 


1 cup rye meal 
1 cup Indian (corn) 
344 cup molasses meal 
2 level teaspoons soda % cup graham flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
Steam for three hours in a brownbread tin 
placed in a pan of water in the oven. 
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and Underwood Deviled 
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ground and seasoned with 
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does not carry Underwood Deviled Ham, write us 
and we will see that you are supplied. Wm. Under- 
wood Co., 96 Walnut Street, Watertown, Mass, 


Also made IN CANADA, sold at the same price. 


UNDER WOOD 





IN TINS OR TABLE JARS 
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2 NEW ENGLANDS GARDENS WELCOME YOU 


August tops all months for New Englands garden and other activities. A glance at the map above shows where you 

might go for your fun — at the almanac in this issue for when the big days are — and at the key in this issue for general 

information about who to see and where to stop. Replicas of this map — along with detailed folders, etc., are at the 
YANKEE booth, No. 25 Hortus Building, World's Fair, New York. 
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YOUR YANKEE ALMANAC 





Helpful Hints for You to Use This Coming Month 


. Humor. . 





rhis month is one of gayety and festivity 
in the YANKEF All the way from 
the Cape to Vergennes, Vermont, 
portant Old Home Week, 
Bi-Centennial, 


Almanac. 
are im- 
Tercentenary, 
and other celebrations. As 
ever, the last shall be first here you see 
one of Guilford’s (Conn.) beautiful streets, 
dotted with homes going back to the 17th 
and 18th centuries. The Tercentenary here 
is September 2-4 . . . with its sister town 
Madison 


Lunens kk. raitison 
Typical Guilford street, dotted like all others with 
old homes dating back to the seventeenth an. 


eighteenth centuries 


July 30-August 5. At Centerville, Mass 


Old Home Week. 


July 30-August 10. At Durham, N. H 
Writers’ Conference. 

August 2. At Yarmouth, Mass. Tercen- 
tenary. 

August 2-22. Provincetown Art Associa- 


tion. Show. 

August At Newport, R. I. Gardens of 
Mrs. Nicholas Stuart 
Duncan open to visitors. Also, Tercen- 
tenary Exhibit of the history of New- 
port in pictures at Art Association. 

At Bretton Woods, N. H. 
nival. 


Brown and 


A water car- 





AUGUST 


At Stockbridge, 
Berkshire 





* 1939 © 


Mass 
Symphonic 


August 3, 5, and 6 
First series 
Festival 
Worcester, Mass 
Arrangement Exhibit at Horticultural 
Building 
August 4. At Montpelier, Vt. Horse Show 
At Nantucket. Yacht Club Regatta 
At Sagamore, Mass. Horse Show 


\ucust 3 At I lower 


August 5. At Bailey Island, Maine. Tuna 
Fishing Tourney 
At Marblehead. Midsummer Yacht 


Races (through 12th). 
At Rockport, Mass. Annual Art Exhibit 
(through September 5) 
Mass Art 
(through September 11) 
\ucust 6. At New Haven, 
piac Horse Show 


At Gloucester, Exhibit 


Conn. Quinni- 


At Gloucester, Mass. Gloucester Fisher- 
men’s Memorial Services 
At West Barnstable, Mass. Old 


Week (through 12th) 


Home 


On August 6, 1779 


from Horseneck, Conn., Oliver Wolcott, 
military officer in command of the militia 
defending the Connecticut coast, wrote 


the following letter to Governor Jonathan 
lrrumbull 


“Yesterday about an Hundred of Moylanes 
& my Horse, with 50 Infantry had an Attack 
300 of the Enemy’s Horse sup- 
200 Infantry near New Rochel 
all but 2 of the In- 
fantry & one Militia Horseman have got off 

the Enemy by every information had not 
less than Eight or ten killed 
near to our lines but by a Deserter come in 


with about 
ported by 
the Attack was serious, 


they pursued 


this morning & other information they are 
now returned 


Perhaps some good Connecticut Yankee 
will tell us what a ““Moylane”’ is. 


August 7. At Durham, N. H. League of 
N. H. Arts & Crafts Fair. 
At Gorham, Maine. Western Maine 
Fair (through 12th). 
At Portland, Maine. State Tennis 


Championship at Country Club. 
At Concord, N. H. State Tennis Cham- 
pionship (through 13th). 


: sant Dates... 


Comments . . . Observations 


At New London, Conn. New York Yacht 
Club Annual Cruise (proceeding from 
there to Buzzards Bay) 

August 8. At Osterville, 
Harbors Club 
Tennis Tourney 

At Newport, R. I. Dudley Gilbert and 

Samuel Nicholson gardens open to 


Mass 
Women’s 


Ovster 


Invitation 


visitors 
At Williamstown, Mass. Flower Show at 
Lasalle Gymnasium 
August 9. At Topsham, Maine. It is Gar- 
den Day for the Garden Club 


If You Plan to Send Cookies 


by mail, cut them out with a baking 
powder can, then mail them in sams, and 
there will be little or no breakage In bak- 


ing they will shrink just enough to pack 

nicely 

August 10. At Worcester, Mass. Gladiolus 
Exhibit at Horticultural Hall 


At Stockbridge, Mass. (also 12th, 13th) 
Berkshire Symphonic Festival 
August 11. At Hanover, N. H. Horse 


Show. 
At Camp Otter, Last Connecticut Lake, 
N. H. Guide Show 
August 12. At Portsmouth, R. |. Dog 


Show 

At Windsor, Vt. (also 13th). Horse 
Show. 

At Brattleboro, Vt. State Tennis Tour- 
ney. 

At Mt. Washington. Fourth Annual 


Road Race 
August 12, 1676. King Philip was killed in 


a swamp near Brookfield, Mass., thus 
ending the Indian Wars 
August 13. At Northfield, Mass. Sacred 


Music Festival. 
At Longwood Cricket Club, 
Hill, Mass. 
Tourney. 
At Osterville, Mass. Old Home 
(through 19th). 

August 14. At Goose Rocks Beach, Maine. 
Watercolor Exhibit 
At Skowhegan, Maine 
(through 19th). 
At Ellsworth, Maine. 


Chestnut 
National Doubles Tennis 


Week 


Garden Club Day. 
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At Hartford, Conn. Lawn Bowling 
Tourney. 

At Squirrel Island, Maine. 
N. E. Tennis Tourney. 
August 15. At Houlton, Maine. 

Region Garden Club Day. 
At Newport, R. I. Gambrill and van 
Beuren gardens open to visitors. 


Northern 


Aroostcok 


Vergennes, Vermont 


will celebrate its 150th anniversary on the 
15th and 16th. Miniature city, not two 
square miles in area, on the winding Otter 
Creek, its story is in great part the story of 
this historically famous stream and the 
cataract by which the city stands. In the 
days of grim old Donald MacIntosh, the 
first permanent settler, Indian raids were 
common enough. Ethan Allen and his 
Green Mountain Boys protected the origi- 
nal settlers and saw justice done when a 
band of New Yorkers took forcible posses- 
sion of the mill at the First Falls. Granted 
a charter in 1788, the town grew rapidly; 
rolling mills, fulling mills, wire factories, 
a blast furnace and a distillery sprang up. 
Along the towpath mules tugged at the 
ropes that drew barges laden with the ore 
from the Adirondacks, salt from up the 
Hudson, wheat, molasses and _ other 
merchandise. 

Shortly after 1807, when Robert Fulton 
had brought out the Clermont, steam tugs 
were passing up the Otter, scenting oppor- 
tunity, and Vergennes had become a ship- 
building center. The Ticonderaga, the Eagle, 
the Saratoga — fighting schooners all 
were shaped here with feverish haste to 
join the naval force on the Great Lakes. 
Vergennes vessels sailed to decisive victory 
at the Battle of Plattsburg in 1814. 

Later palatial lake steamers were fash- 
ioned, and a regular steamer line ran be- 
tween the town and Westport, N. Y., after 
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1870. Philemon Lewis, the first woman in 
the world to hold a license as master and 
pilot of a steam vessel, commanded the 
Little Nellie, one of the two original ships 
of the line. 

Today Vergennes is not perhaps the 
great metropolis that Ethan Allen en- 
visioned, but it has become known as the 
Ancient City, its present inextricably and 
proudly woven with a stirring past. 
August 16. At Barton, Vt. 

Harness Racing. 

At Bryant Pond, Maine. 
Day. 

At Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Show at 
Horticultural Hall. 

At New Bedford, Mass. 
Regatta. 

At Sandwich, Mass. 15th National Re- 
union of the Wing family (through 
18th). 

August 17. At Sandwich, Mass. 
nary (through 19th). 

At Worcester, Mass. Horticultural Soci- 
ety Garden Flowers Display. 

At Cohasset, Mass. Horse Show. 

August 17, 1804. An advertisement ap- 
peared in an Augusta, Maine, paper 
offering 1¢ reward for the return of a 
runaway apprentice. 


To Clean That Soiled 
wallpaper, use stale rye bread, in chunks, 
as slices go to pieces very quickly. 


Country Fair. 


Garden Club 


Yacht Club 


Tercente- 


August 18. At Rangeley Lakes, Maine. 
Garden Club Day. 
At Mt. Katahdin, Maine. 
Trail Conference. 
August 19. At Crawford Notch, New 
Hampshire. Horse Show. 
At Wenaumet Bluffs, Mass. 
Yacht Regatta. 
At Saco, Maine. Institute of World Af- 
fairs. 


Appalachian 


Cape Cod 





August 20. At Newport, R. I. 25-kilometer 
Race — Auspices N.A.A.U. 

At Barnstable, Mass. Old Home Week 
(through 23rd). 

At Pinkham Notch, N. H. Red Shirts 
Annual Outing. A hiking group, with 
no by-laws except “Come Up Higher.” 
Members are Ralph Walker, Harold 
Jensen, Francis Shoemaker, Gordon 
Bigelow, W. H. Berry, Herbert Hop- 
kins, Rev. P. G. Beatty, William Cady, 
William Sturm, John MacDonald, 
Fred Trask, and Paul Hopkins. Unlike 
most “shirt” organizations, this one is 
non-political. 

At Milford, Conn. Tercentenary Cele- 
bration (through 27th). 

August 21. At Marshfield, Mass. 
Harness Racing. 
At Bangor, Maine. Fair. 


Fair. 


On August 21, 1877 


Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote a poem 
called a “Sentiment delivered at Wood- 
stock, Ct.” It began as follows: 


‘The Ship of State! above her skies are blue, 
But still she rocks a little, it is true, 
And there are passengers whose faces 

white 
Show they don’t feel as happy as they 
might. te 


Troubled with Mosquitoes? 


Hearken to what Governor Bradford of } 
Plimmoth Plantation had to say about } 
them: “‘They are too delicate and unfitte to 
begine new-plantations and colonies, that 
cannot enduer the biting of a muskeeto, 
we wish shuch to keepe at home till at 
least they be muskeeto proofe.”’ 

A Mugwump 
was “‘a bolter from the Republican party 
in the election of 1844,”’ thus according to 
Webster. Another definition: he who sits 
on a fence; his mug on one side, his wump 
on the other. 
August 22 at Acton, Maine. Fair. 
At Newport, R. I. John Jacob Astor and 
Julia Berwind gardens open to visitors. 
August 23. At Harpswell, Maine. Garden 
Club Day. 
At Concord, N. H. Federated Garden 
Club Show at Phenix Hall. 
At North Adams, Mass. Garden Club 
Day. 

At Nantucket. Fair. 
(through 23rd). 
August 24. At Boston, Mass. Child’s Gar- 
den Show at Horticultural Hall. 

At Worcester, Mass. Lily display at 

Horticultural Hall. 
At Freeport, Maine. Garden Club Day. 
At Damariscotta, Maine. Old Bristol 
Garden Club Day. 

At Barnstable, Mass. 

ebration and Fair. 


Harness Racing 


Tercentenary Cel- 
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Jack Johnson 


This halibut, weighing 272 pounds, was caught 

in Massachusetts Bay and subdued only after a 

two-hour battle. Note how the fisherman in the 

picture is dwarfed by the great size of the fish. 

Halibut grow to be 50 years old and weigh as 
high as 700 pounds. 










The Halibut Is King 


of the seas today — not the whale — so 
far as the human race is concerned. He has 
a richer store of the vitamins A and D than 
any other fish, and science is constantly 







inventing new ways to use these. It is pre- 






dicted that in a short time halibut vita- 
mins will be injected into practically every 
form of food we consume — and the fishy 
taste will be completely eliminated. 

At present halibut liver oil (the modern 
equivalent of cod-liver oil) is fed to hens to 
make them lay larger and better eggs, to 











cows to produce more milk, and is used on 
mink and fox farms to produce finer furs. 
In cereals, oleomargarine, malted drinks, 


we are familiar with it and now, believe 

















it or not, it is recommended in connection 
with beauty treatments. 

Why is the halibut so stuffed with vita- 
mins? He lives to a greater age than most 
species of fish and is a super cannibal 
among cannibals, a super-consumer of all 
vitamin-consuming sea creatures. Here’s 
the way it works: In the beginning the 
infinitesimal vitamins A and D germinate 
in microscopic plants or animals known as 
“plankton,” on the surface of the water. 
Tiny fish gulp these down. Codfish and 
} haddock gulp the tiny fish, and finally the 
halibut gulps the cod and haddock — all 
of which adds up to a pretty total of 
vitamins A and D. 











August 25. At Keene, N. 
County Fair. 
At Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. Garden Club 
Day. 
At Hartland, Vt. Horse Show. 
August 26. At Portland, Maine. Start of 
Monhegan Yacht Race. 
At Manchester, Vt. Art Exhibition 
(through September 6). 
August 27. At Provincetown, R. I. Art 
Exhibit (through September 6). 
At Keene, N. H. Horse Show. 
August 28. At Exeter, Maine. Fair. 
At Presque Isle, Maine. Fair. 
At Wilton, N. H. Bicentennial Celebra- 
tion (through September 3). 
At Newport, R. I. Old Home Week and 
Pageant. 


H. Cheshire 


August 28, 1826 


is the date of the famous Willey tragedy 
a landslide in Crawford Notch which 
killed Samuel Willey, his wife, five children 
and two men on the Willey Farm. Had 
they remained indoors they would have 
been saved, for by a peculiar circumstance, 
the avalanche parted at the site of the 
house and joined together a few feet beyond 
it. 
August 29. At Damariscotta, Maine. Lin- 
coln Fair. 
At Newport, R. I. Auchincloss and Rice 
gardens open to visitors. 
August 30. Heath Fair. 
August 31. At Woodstock, Vt 


fourth annual trail ride, auspices 


, begins the 


Green Mountain Horse Association. 

August, 1658. The Sachem of Chickommoo 
deeded Thomas Mayhew the present 
township of Tisbury, Mass 


t 








Buckinghamshire Women’s Institute Rally at Cliveden, Lady Astor's home 





Three Hundred Rural Women 


from the United States gathered in London 
on May 30th of this year, at the Fourth } 
Triennial Conference of the Associated 
Country Women of the World. Here they 
were joined by women from thirty coun- 
tries. With the American delegation a 
thousand strong, in peace assembled to | 
discuss their mutual problems, they meant 
business. Followed two weeks of meetings, 
conference and lecture. A comparison of 
rural nursing services, the proper way to 
work a manure pile, journalism and its } 
relation to the cause of rural women’s ad- 
vancement, and a hundred other subjects 
were given. Good talk and plenty of it, } 
women’s talk. 

Then there were the teas at the worship- 
ful grocers, the goldsmiths and the sta- 
tioners, teas at the embassies, and a special } 
one at our own Ambassador Kennedy’s. 
The Lord Mayor received the delegates, 
there was an afternoon at Lady Astor’s 
home, Cliveden, an evening entertain- } 
ment beginning with a reception by His 
Majesty’s Government and ending with a } 
party at the International Lyceum Club; 
another evening at the Forum Club “to 
have the honor to meet Her Highness, 
Princess Marie Louise, then home long 
dresses and all in the subway. 

Folksiest incident: The little old lady 
from Kentucky rushing up to another old 
lady, as old as herself, to say: “Oh, heah 
yo’ are. Ah’ve been hunting fo’ yo’. Ah 
just bet yo’ sneaked away from me to 
smoke a cigarette.” 

Pleasantest: The Maori lady in black 
dress and slippers, surrounded by her 
Yankee sisters, stepping casually on the 
long escalators leading down to London’s 
underground 
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SIX SMART 
YANKS 


Provincetown, Massachusetts 


Goosefish spine, pine cones, shark vertebrae, corks 
and lobster-claws furnish George Payne (left), beach- 
comber artist, with a hobby, perpetual source of conver- 
sation and income. Roaming the dunes, coves and hard 
white beaches on the tip of Cape Cod Mr. Payne, in a 
nightly prowl anywhere from five to fifteen miles, fills 
up his gunny sack with picturesque driftings. He dumps 
his catch on a bench, scans it with a practiced eye and 
goes to work with knife, paintbrush and glue. He sees a 
penguin in a net float, a wing in a mussel shell, the tail of 
a stork in a horseshoe crab. Mr. Payne lives in Spring- 
field in the winter and misses his gunny sack. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Mary Colt Gross (right) has been president of the 
Women’s Republican Club of Rhode Island for fourteen 
years; was unanimously indorsed for representative of 
the First Congressional District but withdrew in the 
interests of harmony; and is past president of the Mon- 
day Morning Musical Club, an organization of profes- 
sional artists. In off-minutes she runs a coffee shop on 
Washington Street where luncheons are served to busi- 
ness men and women. She plays golf and bridge, swims, 
and is an enthusiastic driver. She is on the World's Fair 
committee and is past president of Providence Altrusa. 
Her father was the late Senator Le Baron Bradford Colt 
and her husband, Harold Judson Gross, served Rhode 
Island as Lieutenant-Governor. Samuel Colt, who in- 
vented the Colt Revolver, was her great-uncle. 


The Weirs, New Hampshire 


If you steamed around Lake Winnepesaukee on the 
old Mount Washington in the robust years between 1907 
and 1922, “‘Cap"’ Herbert A. Blackstone (left) was on 
the bridge. He isa shipbuilder as well as officer and had a 
hand in shaping the Belle of the Waves, the Maid of the 
Isles and other craft with names calculated to make a 
sailor out of a landlubbe r. There are only three means of 
locomotion for ‘“‘Cap."’ Horseback is one of them and 
riding the waves is the other two. He has roamed about 
ever since he was twelve years old, was almost drowned 
in the Caribbean when he fell from a yardarm into the 
sea, and has come to port in New Hampshire where he 
is now Inspector of Utility Boats. 





Bangor, Maine 


You see two Smart Yanks in the above photograph. 
One is Governor Barrows but the one who's taking a 
bow is eleven-year-old Bruce Parkhurst (right), na- 
tionally-known rifle-shot. Success at sport shows in 
New York and New E ngland has not turned his head 
and he retains the unassuming courtesy for which all 
Maine men are famous. His parents, Earl and Madeline 
Parkhurst, are both sharpshooters and contributors to 
sporting magazines and Bruce has been cocking a rifle 
since he was in the second grade, three years ago. His 
ability to hit the bull's-eye confounds adult rifle men. 

‘* How in heck do you do it, kid?” the *y ask him. *‘ Well,’ 
says Bruce with his friendly grin, ‘it’s just easy to hit 
things.” 


Craftsbury Common, Vermont 


Stephen D. Keir (left), 16, is the youngest caretaker 
ever to operate a cabin for the Green Mountain Club on 
its famous ‘‘Long Trail."’ His job is to welcome hikers 
tramping the entire Trail or spending a night at Stratton 
Pond, forty miles by foot-path from the Massachusetts 
line. He and his assistant cut wood, keep the cabin in 
repair, polish the frying pans and see that all the guests 
are comfortable. Stephen knows the entire Trail which 
runs over the Vermont skyline from Massachusetts to 
Canada and has visited most of the fifty cabins main- 
tained by the Green Mountain Club along the route 
He is a senior in Craftsbury Academy and plays the 
trumpet in the school orchestra. Every night this sum- 
mer his trumpet sounds taps over the fir-circled waters 
of Stratton Pond. 





Falls Village, Connecticut 


Doris Day (right) raises duckling and calves on a farm 
when she isn’t taking pictures. She is an illustrative 
photographer and makes a specialty of the three most 
popular subjects, babies, ships and dogs. Bets were high 
that she couldn't take a picture of a baby scratching his 
back but she turned the trick by sticking a blob of ad- 
hesive tape to the baby's rear. She has wiped dishes in 
galleys and climbed masts in overalls to get sea pictures 
good and salty. Dogs are easy to do, she says, if you like 
dogs — she has about eleven thousand of them. (Pic- 
tures, not dogs.) She started business as a reporter, 
hunted for copy in Alaska, almost starved in New York 
and found her real bent by accident. 
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The Epitaph 


BY LAMOINE E. BOYLE 


For forty years, Aunt Eliza’s 
shrewish reign of tyranny kept Uncle 
Aron Watkin a slave in his own house. 
It made his life in the white cottage 
above the river a nightmare of penal- 
like servitude. 

But Uncle Aron was fat and solid 
and unassuming. He made enough 
money to live comfortably, and perhaps 
his fat and his passivity gave him a 
shield against Aunt Eliza’s sharp thrusts, 
which made our pity of him a bit 
exaggerated. 

Whatever his armor against her stern 
discipline was, however, it was not 
enough to avert the comment of the 
villagers. 

“IT wouldn’t stand for no woman 
ordering me around like Eliza does 
you!” Jed Warner told Uncle Aron. 
“She won’t even let you alone when 
we're playin’ cribbage, and that ain’t 
my idea of a woman’s right!” 

“She'll get over it, Jed,’ Uncle 
Aron would say. ‘‘Eliza’s got some spite 
devil sticking in her somewhere, and 


it’s got to work its way out. She’s a 
good woman. Just look at me, Jed 
fat as a corn-fed hog. Got a clean house 
to live in. Plenty of wood to burn. 
Shucks, I ain’t got such a big com- 
plaint with life.” 

But Jed would spit 
stained teeth, and say patiently. 

**Huh — you’re henpecked to death, 
Aron, and you’re too darned weak- 
kneed to do anything about it. Now if 
Eliza was my woman 


between his 


Uncle Aron went right on smoking 
his pipe. 

“You'd keep quiet and clean your 
shoes before you went in the house just 
like I do,” he said. ““You’d wind the 
clock and go to bed at ten o’clock. 
You'd let her nag, Jed, and maybe 
you'd get as fat as I am listening to her.” 

But Uncle Aron was wrong. It took 
a long time for that devil to work his 
way out of Aunt Eliza. If anything, she 
got worse. When they made him post- 
master, someone had to be up late at 
night when the mail stage came through 


from Hartford. The driver would throw 
off a sack of mail for the village, and 
whip his horses over the long hill to- 
ward The Landing. 

Uncle Aron liked to wait up for that 
stage. He liked to watch the horses 
come plunging up the river road with 
their breath all white in the sharp 
winter night. He liked to see that big 
stage swaying up the hill, and Cy 
Lanning cracking his long whip and 
yelling so that the ridges caught his 
deep voice and flung it back to Uncle 
Aron as he stooped to pick up the 
leather mail sack. 

But Aunt Eliza didn’t let him enjoy 
that little pleasantry very long. 

“Aron,” she said, putting her tea cup 
down on her saucer with a precise little 
click, “‘you’re gettin’ powerful peaked 
stayin’ up nights waitin’ for that stage. 
We'll take turns. Every other night I'll 
stay up for it. You can go to bed like 
you should.” 

Uncle Aron didn’t like it, but he 
went to bed every other night at ten 
o'clock as usual. But when he heard the 
stage, he’d craw! out of bed and stand 
there shivering and watching as it 
swayed crazily up the hill. He would 
hear Cy Lanning’s voice booming and 
lifting sharply into the still night. He 
would feel sharp little thrills prick his 
spine because Uncle Aron could imag- 
ine himself sitting there on the driver’s 
box with the long whip in his hand and 
the horses out front plunging up the 
steep hill. 

Creeping stiffly back to bed, Uncle 
Aron could not help but feel a twinge 
of secret envy for the carefree way of 
life which Cy Lanning enjoyed. Cy had 
married Eliza’s pretty sister, Susan. That 
was shortly after Uncle Aron married 
Aunt Eliza. He had reason to remember 
Susan. For four years, Uncle Aron had 
courted Susan. 

He remembered that cold winter 
night when the river was a thin ribbon 
of ice in the valley, and the steep ridges 
were white shoulders lifting their gro- 
tesque humps to the moonlight. He had 
trudged down the hill from Susan’s 
house with a strange hurt inside of him. 
Uncle Aron was straight and young 
and lean then. Four years was a long 
time to court a girl. Two months later 
he married Eliza, and the people in the 
village couldn’t understand it because 
Eliza was hatchet-faced, severe, and 
almost five years older than Aron Wat- 
kin. 

They lived that way for forty years. 
It took the secret devil a long time to 
come out. Uncle Aron finally grew so 
deaf that he couldn't hear Eliza’s com- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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My Grandfather and His Conscience 


BY WILLIAM L. SCOVILLE 


I DO NOT KNOw if my grand- 
father, Joseph Langdon, heard his sort 
of conscience called by the detested 
name, but he had it, and regulated his 
every word and act by it. Strange to say, 
however, he lived a happy life in spite 
of it, for he took all the disagreeables 
which always attend any real attempt 
to live out the teachings of the New 
Testament as part of the day’s work, not 
again to be thought of, except as in- 
struction, when the day was past. So 
carefully did he regulate his life by the 
despised conscience that he became 
something like a moral oracle where he 
lived. 

Our family tradition has it that he was 
born somewhere in Connecticut, Octo- 
ber 4, 1806. 

He lived all his active life on a side- 
hill farm in Berlin, Washington County, 
Vermont, but at about seventy, he 
rented the farm, and spent the rest of 
his life with us in Montpelier, the ad- 
joining town, where he died at the age of 
eighty-one years and six months. 

He read a great deal when I knew 
him, but his range was contracted. It 
covered only the Bible, Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the same, his old hymn book, 
which I have yet, from which he taught 
me my letters and figures before I went to 
school, and newspapers, to some extent. 
These books he knew from cover to 
cover, and texts were always in his 
mouth, to account for what he did, or 
did not do, when it was disputed. For a 
man of such limited education as he 
had, his understanding of the real prin- 
ciples laid down by the texts he quoted 
was surprising. They always hit the facts 
in the eye. 

He was of that placid temperament 
which rarely gets excited about any- 
thing. When anything excited him, he 
at once pecame one of those dangerous 
characters like Haggard’s Jeremy Jones, 
who are at their coolest when a row 
thickens. I never knew him to use a 
harsh tone except once. The harshness 
was addressed to a tomcat just before 
he beat the animal’s brains out. 

The tomcat had been caught stealing 
the old man’s chickens — that crime of 
crimes in the estimation of all well- 
regulated Yankee farmers. But the iron 
control which the meditations of his 
heart held over the words of his mouth 
was as patent in that as in all other 
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“It is said that the New England 

conscience no longer prevents one 

from doing that which he should 

not do, but merely from enjoying it 

when he has done it.” — LYMAN 

BEECHER STOWE, in the April, 
1937, issue of YANKEE 


cases. For if the tone may have been 
sinful in the eyes of some, a stenog- 
rapher’s transcript of his words might 
have been printed without the slightest 
objection in the Christian Union, a 
religious paper which he took. 

I think that the bad odor in which the 
New England conscience is held in some 
quarters is due to the belief that it in- 
cludes traits which are and always have 
been wholly foreign to it — traits con- 
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demned by all systems of morals and 
religion — traits well deserving of all 
the damnations which the whole Beecher 
caste, to the latest generation, could or 
can heap on them. And more facile 
and capable damners of religious and 
moral obliquity there never were. 

As I understand the matter, the New 
England conscience never included 
those who say and do not, denounced in 
Matt. 23:2, nor those who seek to regu- 
late the concerns of others, nor yet those 
who heap censorious criticisms upon 
those who disagree with them in matters 
of conscience. 

But such things are not done as a 
matter of any sort of conscience, for any 
decent conscience outlaws them. These 
offenders offend, not because they are 
Yankees, though there are many Yankee 


offenders, but because they are busy- 
bodies, a class which infests the whole 
earth, and which has always infested it. 

I take it that the New England con- 
science, properly defined and limited, is 
a faculty intended primarily to regulate 
only the conduct of its possessor, and, 
secondarily, that of those whom the 
possessor can persuade (note the word) 
to adopt his views and practice. 

As I see it, the difference between the 
sort of New England conscience, which 
governed my grandfather and that of 
which Mr. Stowe speaks, is not in its 
essential nature, but in the view which 
the possessor takes of its functions and 
the use which he makes of it. To the 
one, that “‘strong-siding champion, con- 
science,” as Milton calls it, is a blessing 
sent from God, for his aid and comfort. 
To the other, it is a curse imposed on 
him by Satan, for his trouble and annoy- 
ance. In the one case the champion 
sides with the possessor. In the other, it 
sides against him, et hinc illae lachrymae. 

To follow the notion a little further, 
to such as the old man, who had no idea 
in life other than to know what he often 
called the true and perfect will of God, 
and to do that will unflinchingly, when 
known, at any cost to himself, conscience 
was the very voice of God in his soul, 
pointing him to knowledge of that will 
— enabling him to seek the kingdom of 
Heaven and its righteousness, another 
favorite text of his. 

But to the modern mind, of which Mr. 
Stowe is perhaps speaking, the tendency 
is to reduce all service to a stint, the per- 
formance whereof releases the stinter to 
play. But the old man and his like held 
relentlessly to the new commandment 
and the parable of the Samaritan, com- 
manding unlimited sacrifice. It may be 
said for the modern view that if every- 
one would accept and faithfully per- 
form his stint, the old man’s kingdom 
would be many parasangs nearer, but 
there are still vast numbers who will not 
work at all. 

No doubt the doer of the old man’s 
type errs often in failing to know cor- 
rectly the will which is to be done, and 
often uses wrong means to carry it out. 
No doubt they make mistakes in their 
efforts to persuade others to adopt their 
views and practices, often straying over 
the line into compulsion as a result of 
too great zeal. But the old man held, 


























in such cases, that if there was a sincere 
attempt to stay on the right side of the 
line, St. Peter would not write down the 
unintended divagations in the book. 

It may be usefully noted here that to 
him there was rarely any struggle, con- 
sciously, to distinguish between right- 
eousness and sin. It was more like the 
sort of instinct of which Cooper tells us 
in his sea books, which guided the prime 
seaman to the right move in a case of 
danger. Men like my grandfather so 
carefully educated their consciences, 
furnishing them with every available 
light, that they worked almost automati- 
cally. 

Before taking up what I think would 
have been his opinions as to Mr. Stowe’s 
assertions and implications, it may be 
instructive to*see something in detail of 
the sort of life to which his “‘strong- 
siding champion” led him. One of the 
prime requirements of righteousness, in 
his view, was the most meticulous care 
not to trench upon the rights of others. 
When this was done, he was at liberty to 
look after his own rights, and in such 
cases he was more “sot” than Josiah 
Allen ever dreamed of being. Nothing 
ever induced him to abandon his own 
comfortable habits, when the same were 
lawful, and no other person’s rights af- 
fected injuriously. Fashions or fads 
other than his own had no meaning for 
him. His dictionary did not contain the 
words. 

An illustration of this occurred one 
time when my mother caught him scrap- 
ing his feet with her best apple knife. 
No woman was less likely to make her- 
self disagreeable than she, but this time 
her flesh was weak, for the sight hit her 
where she lived, as David Harum is 
made to say. She was a noted cook, and 
was poisonously neat as to the purposes 
for which her utensils were used 

The old man took her jobation, which 
was severe, with his usual half-smiling 
calm, and waited patiently till she got 
all her bile off her stomach. He no doubt 
acted on the principle learned by his 
grandson much too late in life, that 
when a woman has a tantrum the way 
to do is to let her talk herself out. If 
this is done she will likely be reasonable 
when she is through talking, otherwise 
seldom or never. 

When she finished, the old man made 
his apologies, and sincere ones, for I 
never knew anyone who more regretted 
sin of the smallest kind more than he. 
He assured her that he would go and 
sin no more that way. Nor did he, nor 
yet did he swerve from his formed habit. 
That sort of knife had come to suit his 
hand and foot, and none other would he 
have. But righteousness did not de- 


mand nay it forbade the use of 
that particular knife, when the owner 
objected. 

So next day, still following his habit 
which was to go and do a thing, and 
leave all necessary talk about it, if any, 
till after he did it, he proceeded to the 
hardware store down town, and there 
became the sole owner of a knife which 
was the exact counterpart of the one he 
had been using. Returning, still silent, 
he got a ten-penny nail, wherewith, 
when red-hot, he burned “J. L. S.” on 
both sides of the wooden handle. Then 
with something like a grin, he showed it 
to my mother, with the request that she 
carefully stint herself from cutting 
apples with it. 

Righteousness in both at another 
time produced a mild disagreement, due 
to occasional sciatica in winter. He wore 
high boots all his later life. Nothing ever 
induced him to wear shoes, or to discard 
his old fashioned collar and high black 
stock. Calfskin was his footwear for 
dress-up, cowhide for work, and his rule 
was unalterable as the laws of the Medes 





“Let your conscience be your 
guide” was once the rule. 
Now it’s “Let your lawyer 
be your guide if you can af- 
ford it,” and old lady Truth 
goes begging while Miss Pub- 
licity wears the ermine. This 
article doesn’t preach... it 
reveals. 











and Persians. But when the cowhides 
got wet and then dried off the stiff 
leather hurt his corns. 

To prevent the stiffness he anointed 
them just before he went to bed about 
eight or half past, in which farmer’s 
habit he was as unrelenting as in others, 
with grease from the fat of fowls con- 
sumed by the family, which he saved for 
the purpose. The wood fire in the kitchen 
stove was always allowed to go out 
after supper was cooked, but by his 
bedtime some heat was left in the stove. 
When greased, he put the boots in the 
oven, so that the remaining heat should 
make the grease strike in, and then went 
to bed, leaving the oven door half-open. 
When he came down in the morning 
to build the fire, as he always did, he 
took the boots out and closed the door, 
so my mother never knew of the 
practice. 

One morning when she came out to 


get breakfast, no fire had been built. 
Going to the old man’s room, she found 
him laid by the heels with sciatica, the 
result of wet feet the day before. Coming 
downstairs, she shut the oven door, and 
routed me out of bed to build the fire. 

This I did, a rousing one, but when 
she opened the oven to put in the break- 
fast baking she was strangled by a 
nauseous cloud of black smoke which 
poured out. The boots were burned to a 
crisp. The family breakfasted on cold 
*‘vittles” that morning, for the stove 
could not be used till cleaned, nor 
cleaned till cold. 

That evening there was what my 
mother’s (and therefore my) Scotch an- 
cestors would call a sederunt to determine 
the question as to the liability for the 
cost of a new pair of boots. Neither the 
old man nor my mother cared a hill of 
beans about the four or five dollars ex- 
pense involved. But righteousness in 
both required that the question be 
righteously determined. 

At the sederunt it appeared, by her ad- 
mission, that she was negligent in not 
inquiring what was portended by the 
fact that the oven door was left open, 
something that her careful cooking soul 
never permitted her to do. She was put 
on inquiry here, she freely admitted. 
The old man cheerfully found himself 
guilty of negligence in not telling her 
about his (to her) nefarious practice as 
to using the oven for his boots. The 
equities were therefore clearly equal, 
and the result followed apace. Right- 
eousness awarded to her judgment of 
liability for half the cost of new boots, 
and the old man paid the other half 
without a murmur, and with his usual 
smile. 

The old man’s righteousness, coupled 
with his Old Adam, brought him into 
dangerous proximity to sin at another 
time. While trading at the “‘village”’ one 
day and talking with a friend there, a 
somewhat unscrupulous Yankee joined 
himself to them, and boasted of a sharp 
trick whereby he had escaped payment 
of a bill. Evidently the old man’s face 
showed want of sympathy with the act, 
for the speaker turned on him to know 
what he thought of it. The old man’s 
answer was as was usual with him 
that he was sure that there would be no 
blessing on money saved in that way. 

This angered the boaster, who said to 
the old man that he would give him a 
profanely adjectived good licking if he 
were not so old. The old man folded his 
arms and walked up to the boaster. In 
a very low tone he entirely dispensed 
him from remembering how old he was. 
But there was that in his eye which 

(Continued on page 32) 
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YANKEE’S NEW ENGLAND SUMMER THEATRE ALL STAR CAST 


Consult your local newspaper for appearance dates 
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Among the theatrical headliners appearing in the New 
England summer theatres this summer are: Diana Barry- 
more, Ogunquit, Maine; Ethel Barrymore, Stockbridge and 
Dennis, Mass.; Edith Barrett, Stockbridge, Mass.; Joan 
Blondell, Dennis, Mass.; Diana Cheswick, Kennebunk ort, 
Maine; Gladys Cooper, Marblehead and Dennis, ess 
Jane Cowl, Stoctielles’ and Dennis, Mass.; Kitty Carlisle, 
Dennis, Mass.; Sally Eilers, Dennis, Mass.; Madge Evans, 
Ogunquit, Maine; Glenda Farrell, Stockbridge and Dennis, 
Mass.; Grace George, Ogunquit, Maine; Ruth Gordon, 
Stockbridge, Mass.; Richard Hale, Stockbridge, Mass.; 
Libby Holman, Ogunquit, Maine; Edward Everett Horton, 
Ogunquit, Maine, and Dennis, Mass.; Violet Heming, Stock- 
bridge, Mass.; Walter Hampden, Dennis, Mass.; Dennis 
King, Stockbridge, Mass.; Sinclair Lewis, Ogunquit, Maine; 
Philip Merivale, Marblehead and Dennis, Mass.; John P. 
Marquand, Newbury, Mass.; Douglas Montgomery, Ogun- 
quit, Maine, and Dennis, Mass. ; Dick Powell, Dennis, Mass.; 
Esther Ralston, Fitchburg, Mass.; Florence Reed, Stock- 
bridge, Mass.; Frances Starr, Ogunquit, Maine; Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, Ogunquit, Maine; Martha Scott, Dennis, 
Mass.; Helen Twelvetrees, Fitchburg, Mass.; Harry Townes, 
Kennebunkport, Maine; Rudy Vallee, Harrison, Maine; 
June Walker, Dennis, Mass.; Clifton W ebb, Ogunquit, 
Maine; Thornton Wilder, Stockbridge and Dennis, Mass. 

The most favored play among the summer thea atre mana- 
gers for the current season seems to be “ You Can’t Take It 
With You.” It will be given at Ogunquit, Maine, Peterboro 
and Keene, N. H., and Weston, Vt. Next in popularity is 
“*Whiteoaks,” which will be seen at Stockbridge, Dennis, and 
Fitchburg, Mass., as well as at Poland Springs, Maine. 
Thornton Wilder’s “Our Town,” almost equally popular, is 
billed for Ogunquit, Maine; Poland Springs, Maine; Stock- 
bridge, Mass., and Keene, N. H. Other favorites: The Fire- 
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brand, Ogunquit, Maine; Madame Sans Gene, Ogunquit, 
Maine; Springtime for Henry, Ogunquit, Maine, and Den 
nis, Mass.; No More Ladies, Fitchburg, Mass.; Petticoat 
Fever, Fitchburg and Stockbridge, Mass.; Men in White, 


Fitchburg, Mass.; Susan and God, Fitchburg and Poland 
Springs, Maine; The Contrast (America’s First Comedy), 
Weston, Vt.; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Weston, Vt.; Anna 
Christie, Weston, Vt., and Stockbridge, Mass.: Little 
Women, Peterboro, N. H.; Personal Appearance, Chatham, 
Mass.; The Play’s the Thing, Chatham, Mass.; Arms and 
The st Surry, Maine; Jane Eyre, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Pursuit of Happiness, Brattleboro, Vt., and Fitchburg, 
N ass. 


‘““SECOND SPRING,” a three-act, 13-scene 
historical biographical drama in 155 
minutes. By Emmet Lavery. Pro- 
duced by the Boston College Dra- 
matic Society, Majestic Theatre, 
Boston. 

The dawn of a Catholic era in the 
theatre is well on its way, if Emmet 
Lavery’s brilliant piece, ‘Second 
Spring,”’ is any criterion. 

“Second Spring” is the dramatic and 
intensified story of the struggle of the 
views of two churchmen — John Henry 
Newman, portrayed by William Gould- 
ing, and Henry Edward Manning, 
played by Edward Rooney. A superb 
cast, rating as high as any professional 
company the American theatre has seen 
in a quarter of a century, was given 
superb quality of direction by John 
Louis Bonn, S.J., of Boston College. A 


beautiful production from all angles. 

The story of the Dublin University is 
somewhat colored in the play. It is true 
that the Irish Bishops did not want a 
University — particularly an Oxford in 
Ireland. What they really wanted was a 
higher standing for the existing autoch- 
thonous Irish schools. Newman’s ideas 
on the founding of a University were, to 
say the least, bizarre. The Irish thought 
them funny. In the play, however, 
Newman as hero, seems absolutely right, 
and the Irish resistance the result of 
machination. Doubtlessly the treatment 
which Newman received in Ireland was 
unnecessarily severe. But it 
totally uncalled for. 

The Oxford Movement, of which 
Newman was head, is too well known to 
need any great comment here. A move- 
ment which was intended to lead to 
some stability within the Anglican 
Church, it ended in the conversion to 
Rome of more than half the advocates, 
and is still influential in group con- 
versions from the English Church to 
Rome. 

Space is unavailable to fully praise 
each of the 38 rdéles in the cast. I give 


was not 


























“Second Spring” the rating of bril- 
liancy. 


“Snort Story,” a three-act English 
comedy in 144 minutes. By Robert 
Morley. Produced by the Straw Hat 
Theatre, Brattle Hall, 
Mass. 


Cambridge, 


Metropolitan Boston’s first summer 
theatre started off with a bang that 
ought to explode all scripts of “Short 
Story” to kingdom come. “Short Story,” 
a London success (?) which has not yet 
been seen on Broadway, and I hope will 
never see the light of any theatre, is 
brutally lethargic and utterly pointless, 
to say the least. It’s a tremendously bor- 
ing thing, with every reason for the cast 
to revolt doing it. 

The play is dismal, tenuous in its 
intent, laborious as slaves building a 
pyramid along the Nile, dialogue is as 
fresh as a million African native troops 
tramping across marshland, drawn out 
for no earthly reason, characters are 
moth-eaten, are milked to 
pernicious anaemia. Why the splendid 
actor, Mr. Morley, whose dramatic 
triumphs in “Oscar Wilde” on Broad- 
way, and as King Louis in the MGM 
flicker ‘‘Marie Antoinette,” ‘“‘wrote” 
the thing I am talking about on paper, 
is beyond anyone’s comprehension, cer- 
tainly mine. Not one smart line in this 


situations 


scuddy maze to grasp on. Just sitting 
patiently until the evening is over. The 
cast is to be commended, however, along 
with Director Robert Warfield, for stick- 
ing to it, and attempting to put action 
into meaningless, silly lines and situations. 

Outstanding réles, despite the play, 
are Miss Dynes, a fine actress, and Miss 
Miner, injecting the proper serio-comic 
life into her réle as comic relief. I am 


appreciative of one thing — the author 


did not have her jumping in and out of 


the single set drawing room throughout 
the play. Mr. Novins irritated with his 
incessant hands-in-the-pocket posture. 
His actions were abrupt. His character 
was not defined. 


*“MERTON OF THE Movies,” a three-act, 
six-scene farce comedy in 127 min- 
utes. By Marc Connelly and George 
S. Kaufman. Presented by Raymond 
Moore. Produced by arrangement 
with George Tyler, The Cape Play- 
house, Dennis, Mass. 

“Merton of the Movies” which 
brought fame to its playwrights and 
launched Glenn Hunter to fame, some 
fifteen years ago, opened the 13th season 
of Raymond Moore’s Cape Playhouse, 
with a fast production that was thor- 
oughly entertaining. 

O. Z. Whitehead as Merton in real 





Clifton Webb as Skid in “Burlesque” at 
Ogunquit Playhouse 


life is a cousin of Katherine Hepburn, 
and appeared with her in ““The Lake” 
on Broadway. As the tow-head lad 
smitten by the flicker bug, he registers 
well and it is likely that the young actor, 
with some good theatrical experience to 
his credit, will go a long ways in the 
theatrical realm. Starred in the play is 
June Walker, who first carved her star- 


dom niche in the comedy hit, “Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes’ which played 
Broadway and the road for healthy 


stands. Her performance as the wise- 
cracking stunt girl, sympathetic toward 
Merton in his serious struggle to get 
ahead, is worthy of her long record in 
show business. Louise Latimer, Holly- 
wood film actress, as the flicker queen 
whom Merton holds as his ideal, enacts 
the part perfectly as a toughie and 
pseudo-ballyhoo star. Mathew Smith, 
as the leading man whom Merton at- 
tempts to emulate, is clicko in his réle as 
the know-it-all and ultra-sophisticated 
I-am-God attitude. He made his début 
with Glen Hunter in “Merton of the 
Movies.” Merton's 
grocery store boss, is excellent in his réle 


Joaquin Souther, 


and pleases with his genuinity. Don 
Terry of stage and motion pictures, as 
the producer of low comedies which 
Merton gave in a fine 
formance. Mary Wickes, as the rooming 


detests, per- 
house proprietor, gave in an impressive 
performance and doubled as the terse 
Central Casting director. John Guy 
Sampsel, as the head of a rival picture 
company, came in during the third act 
and walloped across the best Hebe bit 
réle in many a production. He was ter- 
rific in his gestures, vocal inflections, and 


caused belly laughter. Maurice Man- 


son, as the director, yes-manned at 
every turn whose genius must be 
prompted by the violin playing of 


Bernard Malek, hit the groove for a 
ring. John Galedon, as the assistant 
director and script boy, did well on the 
motion picture set. Agnes Bender, as the 
country girl feeds Merton with 
movie gossip, and James MacGuire, one 
of the village boys, in bit réles, gave out 
effectively. 

A nod to Richard Aldrich, associate 
producer, Boris Marshalov, who staged 


who 


the play, and the excellent settings by 
Eugene Fitsch. Scene changing was fast 


and gave the show a smooth flow of 
action. 
“You Can’r Take It Witru You,” a 


three-act, four-scene comedy in 150 
minutes. By George S. Kaufman and 
Moss Hart. Presented by Walter 
Hartwig. Produced by the Manhattan 
Repertory Company, Ogunquit Play- 
house, Ogunquit, Maine. 


The eyes of the theatrical world stared 
deep at the initial offering at Walter 
Hartwig’s swank playhouse, with 18- 
year-old Diana Barrymore making her 
legitimate theatre début in the “You 
You” play. Diana is the latest of the 
Barrymore clan ts hit the footlights, fol- 
lowing the début almost a decade ago of 
Ethel Barrymore Colt. 

Like new race horse flesh bred from 
royal strain, Diana hit the paddock for 
severe scrutinization and 
marks, 
tension and all that goes with the first 
time on the track. Operatives tell you 
she 


came out 


without any save for nervous 


for some 
years. No member of the royal family of 
Barrymores was present at the send-off. 
With such illustrious kin, Diana has a 
big order in front of her. Whether she 
can fulfill the public’s demands, remains 


has been coached two 


to be seen. 

Several more productions and the 
daughter of John Barrymore and Blanche 
Oelrichs (“‘ Michael Strange’) will prob- 
ably settle down into a style much better 
than she portrayed at Ogunquit. She 
has to find herself, and in summer stock 
that will happen. Attribute her faults to 
her first venture. After that she’s on her 
own and the public will settle its mind 
whether she is worthy of the Barrymore 
strain. 

In “You— You” she played the 
réle of the ingenue, an excellent part 
for her kick-off. The réle 
varied emotions and gave Diana plenty 
of chance to release her training. She 
affected the part, which proved to be 
all wrong. “Be natural”’ is still a good 
axiom. 


contains 
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Cape Cod — Barnstable, 

Yarmouth, and Sandwich 

will celebrate their 300th 

anniversaries this month. A ' 

place of rare beauty when ’ 

the first settlers came .. . 

it has remained so — a credit . 

| to its citizens which is ( 
Pear 4 

/ bela more than can be said about 





Quiet ponds abounding with fish Colonial churches 
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A mountain of sand seven miles long Warm blue waters 























and Anna May Fuller 


some other places in Amer- 
ica, where man apparently 


has substituted dumps, filth, 





billboards and smoke for 
what God was good enough 
to give him. If ‘‘America the 
Beautiful” is ever to be sung 
with truth in our voices, Cape 
Cod’s probably one place 


that will be in the first verse. 


Casting for ‘‘Stripers’’ Beautiful shore lines 


REFLECTIONS OF AN AUCTIONEER 
BY D. A. PERRY 


Humor, wisdom, excitement fill the days and journal of this lik- 


able Vermonter 


PART I 


I. THE years which are not 
yet fully twenty-six, I have officiated at 
approximately 2,900 auction sales; these 
sales have been confined to the New 
England states, New York and _ the 
Province of Quebec. 

In answer to the question often 
asked me, how Connecticut people com- 
pare with Vermont people or how New 
York people are different from Massa- 
chusetts people: as far as I have been 
able to observe there is not much differ- 
ence at an auction sale. 

However, I do notice a difference in 
one crowd which has gathered at a 
general farm sale, from another which 


has come to a well-advertised sale of 


high-grade antiques. The auctioneer, 
starting in the auction game, who does 
not care to study human nature is not 
apt to stay in the game long. I find the 
ordinary crowd of people who attend 
an auction sale like more or less non- 
sense and, if rightly placed and not too 
much of it, it helps the sale greatly. 
Perhaps antique buyers need a little 
less than those attending a regular 
farm sale. 

A good story now and then helps 
keep the people in good humor and 
also keeps their minds on the sale. Some 
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-you'll enjoy them thoroughly 


of the silliness I have used with more or 
less success, like this —‘‘Please bid 
once on my judgment; if you find you 
have paid too much, write me and I will 
forgive you’; or, when a bidder has 
been nodding his bids, and then shakes 
his head, I say, “Your head is going 
wrong, you had better see the doctor”’; 
or “You should bid until I tell you to 
stop.” 

There is another little joke which 
usually pleases everyone except the 
principal. Some man will be bidding on 
some household article and all at once 
find out he is bidding against his wife. 
I go after him for another bid and he 
says, “I guess not.”’ I say, “‘Why?” He 
will say, “I don’t want to bid against 
my wife, do I?”’ Then I will say, “I am 
surprised, is she the woman I saw you 
with in Boston?” The women usually 
enjoy the joke but the man can’t see it. 

A good judge of human nature can 
easily pick out those whom he can 
make the butt of his jokes and get away 
with it, and if the auctioneer was really 
born for his profession he can see the 
bids coming many times before the 
bidder says a word. In fact, I have sold 
many an article when all I had for a 
bid was a blank expression on some- 
one’s face. After I announce a sale the 
party in question will say, “Did I get 
it?” I will say, “‘Yes,” and everything 


Time for crackers and cheese! Sale held at Williams- 
town, Vt., in 1914 


is O. K. However, I have also been 
fooled, and had to put the article up 
again for another sale. 

There is just as much difference in 
auctioneers as there is in lawyers or 
preachers. I have sold with a good 
many different ones, some who learned 
their profession at an auction school 
and some who just picked it up as I did. 
The school is a good thing, but if a man 
is not cut out for an auctioneer he could 
take a dozen courses and still the public 
would not trust their property in his 
hands, and they ought not to. 

I have been asked how prices now 
compare with the prices when I first 
began to sell. Cows at that time were 30 
per cent lower than now. You could buy 
the tops for about $70, and now the same 
animal would bring $90 to $110 for 
grades. Horses of the draft kind, the 
prices have not changed so much, but a 
driver that would sell for $200 in 1912 
would not bring more than $100 in 
1936, unless it was a good saddle horse. 
Wagons, sleighs, double driving har- 
nesses it is hard to find a buyer for now. 
In 1912 a good Courtland cart sleigh 
would bring from $20 to $30. Concord 
buggies brought as much or more. Now, 
in some locations, if you can get a bid 
you are lucky. Farm machinery is much 
higher now than in 1912. It is costing 
more than double new and of course 
that makes the secondhand value that 
much higher. In 1912 about 90 per cent 
of those attending a sale would come 
with teams, now we have sale after sale 
and there won’t be a team driven on 
the farm. 

Many times people have asked me 
how I happened to take up auctioneer- 
ing. I might say I stood on the bank 
shivering and someone came along and 
pushed me in the water. In fact, I was 
shoved in twice before I really found 


out I possessed some of the qualities of 


an auctioneer. 

In 1899, February 15th, I was a con- 
ductor on a street car and fully decided 
in my mind to be a railroad man. I had 
applied for and been promised a posi- 
tion on a big railroad and I was then 
working my notice to the trolley com- 
pany, with only three more days to go. 

Then if nothing happened I was to 
take up my duties on the big B. & M., 
but something did happen; my brother 
got on my car that day and [ told him 
of my plans. He stated he was thinking 
of purchasing the employment agency 
with which he was working. I asked him 
why he didn’t handle real estate on 
commission in connection with the em- 











er 





ployment agency. He stated he thought 
they would go well together and said: 
“If you will give up railroading and 
take up business, we will buy out the 
smployment agency and add the real 
estate to it.” 

So I changed my mind right there. 
My ambition, which had been so 
strong for railroading, was centered now 
on real estate. I have often wondered 
what the result would have been if my 
original plan had been carried out. 
Many have asked me if I ever regretted 
changing my mind in the matter. My 
answer is no. 

Two years later I had my first chance 
to try my success as an auctioneer or, 
you might say, it was the first time I was 
forced into the stream. I had traded for 
a general merchandise stock of goods, 
and I was operating the store until I 


could dispose of it. There were a lot of 


shopworn goods in the stock and I de- 
cided to hold auction sales Saturday 
evenings and get rid of them. I en- 
gaged an auctioneer who lived about 
five miles from the store, and advertised 
the first sale for the next Saturday 
night. When the time came to start the 
sale there was a good crowd present, 
but the auctioneer did not show up. 
After a time I called his house. He had 
forgotten all about it, said he was sorry, 
but it would take him over an hour to 
hitch up a horse and come over, and 
why didn’t I go ahead and do it my- 
self. 

I saw if we had an auction that night 
I would have to do it myself. I had never 
attended more than a dozen sales in my 
life, and my knowledge of just what to 
do was pretty near nil, but the goods 
were mine and if I wanted to give them 
away I was the one to take the loss. 
Therefore, I mounted the soap box and 
started the sale. Things went fine, so 
well I had two more sales the following 
Saturday nights. Everyone told me how 
well I handled the situation and that I 
would make a good auctioneer, but 
somehow I couid not believe it. 

It was about ten years before I did 
another sale. In the meantime, as our 
real estate business grew, we dropped 
the employment agency entirely. We 
needed an auctioneer in our growing 
business and it never entered my mind I 
could do it myself. However, these few 
years to follow were not entirely lost 
because we hired an auctioneer by the 
name of Smith to take up employment 
with us, and he was a mighty good man, 
with lots of experience and a_ hard 
worker. He was getting along in years, 
though, and rather nervous. Usually my 
brother or myself would look after 
clerking the sales. This gave me a chance 


to get a pretty thorough understanding 
of the game. 

Mr. Smith stayed with us till some 
time in 1910 and then he went in busi- 
ness for himself, but we had an arrange- 
ment with him whereby he was to do 
our auction work for us. We worked 
along like this a little over a year. Then 
we got our wires crossed and both had a 
sale advertised for the same day. That 
meant we would have to get someone to 
do our sale or advertise it over. There I 
stood on the bank again, not knowing 
whether to jump in or not. I decided I 
would put it up to the man we were to 
have the sale for and let him decide, so 
I called him up and told him there were 
three things to do: either advertise an- 
other date, get someone else, or let me 
do it. I was trembling when I said, “Or, 
let me do it.’’ His answer was, “You do 
it, yourself. I have not got very much to 
sell, you can handle it all right.” 

Well, I had jumped in. Now to try 
not to sink. I had to procure a state 
license, which I did. The sale was to be 
held in Randolph, Vt., and I shall never 
forget how uneasy I was all the way from 
Barre to Randolph on the train. It 
seemed to me I was bound to make a 
failure of the venture, and I should 
never have suggested to Mr Kent, the 
man I was selling for, that I would do it. 


It was a warm winter day. A lot of 


people were in attendance. When it 
came time to start the sale, I announced 
the terms and explained this was my 
first sale for the public, and whether. I 
ever did another one or not depended on 
how they used me that afternoon. After 
the first fifteen minutes I was right at 
home. We had a dandy sale, even dis- 
posing of the farm at a satisfactory 
price. 

Probably the encouragement one old 
man gave me did me more good than 
any praise I have ever received. He 
came to me after the sale and said, 
‘**Perry, you made only one mistake this 
afternoon and that was when you told us 
this was your first auction sale. If you 
had kept that to yourself, no one would 
have known but what you had been 
crying auctions for ten years.” 

From then on things worked right 
into my hands. As I look back over 
those first years I was selling, it seems as 
though everything broke in my favor. 
Prices were advancing and everybody 
was realizing more out of their property 
than they expected. 

As I progressed in the auction game I 
made a lot of friends, and these friendly 
connections have been a great help to 
me all the way along. After the first 
year, I began to get sales further away 
from home. About this time a company 


was incorporated and a nice building 
built at Brattleboro for the purpose of 
selling purebred stock at auction. I was 
engaged as one of the auctioneers. My 
connection with the company was the 
means of a lot of other good business by 
the contact with some of the leading 
stock men of the East. 

An auctioneer, if he is fairly busy, will 
find his work plenty strenuous. It might 
be interesting to follow me for a few 
days. For instance, a week in November, 
1918, comes to my mind. That month I 
was busy twenty out of the twenty-six 
working days, and the rest of the time 
was occupied going and coming from 
sales. Sunday night, on November 10, I 
was on a sleeper, Boston-bound. I was 
booked for an auction sale of purebred 
Berkshire hogs at Pittsfield, Mass., on 
Tuesday. I was going to Boston to se- 
cure an automobile for the Perry Auto- 
mobile Company and I had planned to 
drive the new car to Pittsfield, do the 
sale, and drive home. My brother-in- 
law, Mr. C. C. Corry, accompanied me 
We were awakened at Concord, N. H 
The Armi- 


stice had been signed, no more sleep 


The city was in an uproat 


that night. Arriving at Boston, getting 
breakfast, securing the car, getting out 
of the city was no small chore, every- 
body was celebrating, and it was just the 
same all the way across the state of 
Massachusetts. We were required to 
detour the principal cities and it was 
late in the evening, in fact, so late we 
missed out on a banquet the Berkshire 
Hog Breeders were putting on, the 
evening before their sale. I finished 
selling hogs about 5 p.m. on Tuesday 
night. The next morning we drove the 
70 miles to Barre. I got out of the car I 
had driven back in and took another 
with my brother, and we at once 
started for Canton, Maine, for a sale for 
a Mr. Walker on the next day. We made 
185 miles that day to Rumford. Falls, 
stopped there Wednesday night, and 
got an early start in the morning for 
Canton. The sale was a big one a 
lot of farm machinery and about 40 
head of purebred cattle. We finished the 
sale about 5 p.m. and, after a light 
lunch, started for home. We traveled 
over 200 miles that night. Arriving 
home at 3 p.m. Friday morning, I had 
three hours’ rest, got my breakfast and 
left for Shelburne, Vt., for an all-day 
farm sale. It was a beautiful fall day, 
warm and nice. During the sale, before 
lunch things went along fine. However, 
I noticed if I did not keep things moving 
snappily I would get sleepy. About 2 
p.m., as I was selling the last of the farm 
machinery, things went black, and I had 


(Continued on page 33) 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 
needs. YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








NEW ENGLAND WOMAN, handy with lots of things 
— typewriter, car, needle or mixing spoon — wants 
position with nice lone woman, or light duties in some 
friendly home. JAU301 we 
REGISTERED X-RAY TECHNICIAN — Yankee — 
wishes to hear from someone who needs his expert 
services, and will exchange a good salary for them. 
JAU303 
YOUNG MAN OF 35, unusual background of education 
and experience; German; several college degrees; expe- 








rienced schoolteacher; experienced office worker; seven 
years successful grower of gladioli; detailed knowledge 
of all kinds of plants. Will ——— anything interesting, 
compensation secondary. JAU3 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE of an old and dis- 
tinguished New England family and of broad cultural 
background is looking for a position, and is especially 
eager for one around the Boston area. He was formerly 
a Director of Religious Education in a large Protestant 
Boston church; a Boys’ Work secretary; a credit and 
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In Vacuum-pack tins to 
assure Roaster-freshness 


“If coffee keeps you awake, try Cafe des Invalides,” 
service. It is famous for having the 
delicious flavor of fine coffee, but, many find, without the usual 


Mocha and Java added to selected South and Central American 
coffees is responsible for its delicious flavor. 


Not many small expenditures give as much pleasure as the few 
extra cents spent for this blend of the world’s finest coffees. 
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collection officer; a private camp assistant director; on 


faculties of Religious Education and Y. M. C. A. sum- 
mer conferences. He is an administrator of an estate 
and a director of a family holding corporation. He is an 
owner of land in Maine, Massachusetts, and the Middle 
West. He is a home owner. He is a progressive Republi- 
can who is widely travelled, varied in experience and 
abilities, married and 37. He is an able administrator, 
organizer, leader, and assistant or private secretary. He 
is very much interested in community work and service. 
He has made a first-hand study of world problems in 
two trips to Europe and one around the world. In 1938 
he took an advanced degree in International Relations 
at Columbia U niversity, hoping to teach or help in 
peace movements. He is especially interested in position 
in Adult Education, teaching International Relations, 
or assistant or private secretary to educational, social 
or political leader. JAU304 


T WOULD LIKE BOARDERS on my my ‘little farm facing 
Bluehill Bay (Maine). Good beds, screened piazza, 
home garden, milk, eggs, fresh cream and butter; also 
fish, clams and lobsters. Just a home on Route 175. 
Quiet and a nice view of islands and bay. JAU305 


MIDDLE-AGED, MARRIED MAN, Vermont VYan- 
kee, desires work as caretaker of estate, working farm 
manager, or gees of saddle horses. Northern Vermont 
pre ferred. JA AL 


ATTENTION — <TILE MANUFACTURERS. You 
can profit by my services as controller, treasurer, chief 
accountant or office manager. Protestant. Twelve years’ 
experience with textile manufacturer — last four as 
controller. Experience includes: executive, general and 
cost accounting, financial, sales and operating budget 
work, office management, Federal and State taxes. 
JAU307 
YOU GET THE VACATION and Vermont Yankees 
will make it a restful one for you at their comfortable 
home farm in exchange for reasonable sum. Good home 
cooking. Bring the kids — we'll show them the farm, 
and even take you fishing. JJ Y301 
OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS THRICE: (1) Counsellor 
month of August, girl's camp near Big Smokies. (2) 
Parent interested in earning camp vacation for daugh- 
ter; young woman desirous of earning training as below. 
(3) Teacher to act as representative in telling young 
women about opportunities for secretarial-kindergarten- 
recreational, camp leadership training in N. C.-Fla. vo- 
TI group in return cash, Fla. position or vacation. 


























HAVE YOU A SICK-A-BED CHILD? Why not con- 
tract for the postman to bring a cheery letter every day 
full of things to do and think about, to make the time 
pass quickly. Sample letter sent on request. JJ Y305 


INTELLIGENT, bright, young lady, now employed 
as secretary to a well-known author in Arizona, would 
like job for summer months as companion, secretary, or 
what have you? Excellent references. JJU301 
ABLE-BODIED WORLD WAR VETERAN, 42 
years of age, energetic and ambitious, desires work at a 
reasonable salary on good, reliable poultry farm. Have 
had several years of experience in all phases of poultry 
raising. JJU302 

PERSONABLE U-OF-CALIFORNIA-PH.D.  can- 
didate, male, wishes teaching or literary appointment in 
New England to make possible research in early Yankee 
contacts with southern Asia. Contributor to national 
magazines. Eight years’ travel, teaching, research in 
India and Far East. Reliable; married. JJU303 

YOUR SUMMER HOME, at shore or mountains, 
bin = be enlivened by the presence of an effervescent 
redheaded Yankee girl, as tutor and companion for your 
youngsters. Standing high in college, she is anxious to 
use her energy this summer to help with college ex- 
penses. J JU30 

POSITION WANTED by horsewoman as riding in- 
structor in camp or private family. Experience in the 
caring, showing, jumping, and schooling of horses. Own 
horse. Any work with horses acceptable. JJU306 
TEACHER would like position for the summer months 
as a camp counselor (can teach leather craft and simple 
woodworking), or would accept position as tutor, or any 
similar position. I’m a male, age 28, and have M.A. from 
Columbia in Speech. JJU308 

HEALTHY YOUNG MAN, 20 years, s, would like sum- 
mer job. Open for anything, but is an experienced soda 
jerker. Best references. JJU311 
WHAT MOTHER wants ideal summer for her small 
daughter of 10 or 12, plus pleasant work for herself? 
Small wages to be paid. Woman in early thirties (with 
girl 6 and boy 3) runs tourist camp located on farm with 
pine groves, open fields and near famous beach. Desires 
help of another mother in fixing food, doing chores around 
the house. Must be dependable, able to see things to be 
done. She must be congenial — like knitting, crocheting, 
etc., for those hours when both mothers have nothing to 
do. If she can drive a car, so much the better. Daughter to 
play with owner's children. Season from middle of June 
to Labor Day. JJU314 - ieee 
A MASSACHUSETTS YANKEE, tormer school 
teacher (age 57) desires position: Companion for lady; 
housekeeper for lady or gentleman; governess or tutor; 
nurse-companion or secretary. Prefer California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, or New England. Hope for Southern 
New Hampshire or Massachusetts. Excellent location 
more important than salary. ty experience in proof- 
reading, editing, writing. JMY3 Se 
REFINED ATTORNEY'S W 1D )W, Yankee born, 
seeks permanent (if possible) homemaking position and 
peace. Good cook, home loving person, no liquor. Refer- 
ences exchanged; full particulars first letter. JA301 


BOY, 17 YRS. OF AGE, now living in Maryland, but of 
New England parents, would like job for summer. 
General handyman and can drive a car. JA304 


LET ME WEAVE RUGS for any room in the e house; 
any size and color. Price according to size and material. 
D216 
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YANKEE readers are in the midst of summer vacation plans now and the time is only too short. The Leisure Depart- 
ment this month and during the next few months also will be given over to the vacation—and the leisure-minded 


SQUARE DANCES 


Every Tuesday at the Oxbow, Hurricane 
Road, Keene, N. H., Hartonville, Vt. 

Every Wednesday at Stoddard Town 
Hall, Shrewsbury, Vt., and Gill, Mass. 

Every Thursday at the Eskimo, Dublin, 
N. H., Manchester, Vt., Dummerston, Vt. 

Every Friday at Grange Hall, Greenfield, 
Mass., Vernon, Vt., Lake Hortonia, Vt., 
Middletown Springs, Vt., Storrowtown, 
Mass., Pittsford, Vt., Dover, Vt., Brandon, 
Vt., Ripton, Vt. 

Every Saturday at Nelson, N. H., Town 
Hall, Putney, Vt., South Stoddard, N. H., 
New Hampton, N. H., Westminster, Vt., 
Guildford, Vt., Ripton, Vt. 


The old fiddler was having the time of his 
life. He had come intending to trade violins, 
but had stayed out the afternoon, talking 
and playing tunes he had almost forgotten. 

“It’s a lot pleasanter learnin’ square 
dances now than when I was a boy.” He 
cradled the violin against his chest, thumb- 
ing the strings as he went on. “‘I mean, the 
folks that know ’em have more patience and 
are more willin’ to show the beginners 
what they are all about. 

“I mind the first time I tried money musk. 
Couldn’t seem to get that three-quarters 
round business at all. Everybody else in 
the set was an expert. They pushed me ‘over 
there’ and yanked me ‘over here’, till I 
didn’t know where I was at. 

“Uncle John McLeod was in the set, I 
remember. That was his favorite dance. 
Come my turn to go right and left with him, 
I was as dizzy as a boy with his first chew. 

“Somehow or other I trod on his foot. 
‘Horns o’ Gericho"’ he yells, ‘get off my feet’ 
and he histed me one in the seat of the pants, 
that carried me clear across the set. Hard 
way to learn, but it worked. I’ve never 
stepped on anybody else’s feet in a square 
dance since. 

‘Perhaps, we thought, that is one reason 
why most people are more helpful now. 
They remember the hard schooling they 
went through and do not care to pass that 
part of it along. 

“Old time dancin’ schools used to help a 
lot,” the old man continued. “Don’t have 
’em no more. Too bad, too. Though some 
of the dancin’ masters warn’t too long on 


patience and must of been right up front 
when short tempers was passed out. 

“I'd say you youngsters was on the right 
track, when you take time and show the 
greenhorns what’s what in a nice polite way. 
Two things you never want to forget: First, 
nobody will go to a square dance unless they 
are interested and want to do ’em. Next, it 
warn’t so long ago when you was learnin’ em 
too. 

“Say, did you ever hear this change?” 

The fiddle to his chin, the 
flourished and he began St. Anne’s Reel, 
singing the changes as he played: 


went bow 


Salute your partners, your corners address; 

All join hands and circle west. 

Once around, the other way back, 

Swing your partners, swing ‘em all; 

You aint done that since way last fall. 

Now while your arm is round her waist, 

Why don’t you promenade to your place? 

First lady man with right hand 
around, 

Next gent with the left hand around, 

Now your partner with right hand around, 

That bald-headed man with left hand around, 

Now your husband with right hand around, 

Left hand to last one upside down; 

Balance partners all around, 

Swing the homeliest man in town. 

Promenade, the others foller 

In high-heeled boots and stand-up collar; 

I wouldn’t kiss a schoolmarm for half a dollar. 


turns her 


“Try it some time; it’s a lot of fun. So 
long, young man. See you later.” 


Unforseen delay in construction work and 
reduced funds have caused cancellation of 
the Dance Festival at Storrs, Conn. Too bad. 


AUCTIONS 
CONNECTICUT 

Canton, every Saturday, 10:30 a.m, 
Herbert L. Welch at Mrs. Kreisler’s. Rain 
or shine. General antiques: glass, china, 
antique and used furniture, books, pictures, 
stamps, coins. 

Manchester, starting about middle of 
August, every day except Saturday: the an- 
nual cauliflower auction of the Fruit and 
Vegetable Producers’ Marketing Associa- 
tion, Inc. For exact dates, consult Robert 
M. Reid & Sons, auctioneers, Main Street, 
Manchester. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Brighton, every Wednesday, 10:00 a.m. 
Earl B. Thompson at Stock Yard. Under 


cover, rain or shine. General purpose 
horses. 
Lawrence, every Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


Felix J. Cormier at 190 Broadway. Indoors, 
rain or shine. Furniture of all descriptions, 
glassware, linen, 
bedclothing, silverware, and bric-a-brac. 
Lenox, August 2, 9:30 a.m. J. J. Fahey & 
Son at ““Underledge,”’ estate of the late Wil- 
liam Alexander. Estate of 3% acres of land, 
dwelling and buildings, antiques, furnish- 


storage goods such as 


ings, and small tools. In tent, rain or shine. 
Lowell, every Thursday, 10:00 a.m. Earl 

B. Thompson on Cushing Street. Under 

cover, rain or shine. Horses of all kinds. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Antrim, August 18, 10:00 a.m. Silas A. 
Rowe on road leading from the Branch to 
South Antrim. Executor’s sale of property 
of the late Minnie E. MclIlvin: horse, farm- 
ing tools, hay, household furniture including 
antiques. Rain or shine. 

10:00 a.m. Silas A. 
Rowe at 43 High Street. Large assortment 


Concord, August 9, 


of antiques, furniture, etc., representing ac- 
cumulation of years, from home of Vina 
Huntoon. Rain or shine. 

Dublin, July 29, 10:00 a.m. James A. Hall 
at French Tavern. 
furnishings and antiques. Under cover. 
August, at 77 Arch Street. 
Consignment of general run of antiques. 
For exact date, consult auctioneer James A. 


Commission sale of 


Keene, in 


Hall, at above address. 

Springfield, August 2—3, 10:00 a.m., both 
days. James A. Hall at the Sisner Estate: 
high grade 
furnishings, large supply of oriental rugs. 
Rain or shine. 

Tilton, August 5, 10:00 a.m. Silas A. 
Rowe, near the Soldiers Home. Contents of 
home of the late Minnie Clark Bean: house- 
hold furniture, some antiques, tools, etc. 


homestead bordering lake, 


Rain or shine. 


VERMONT 


Woodstock, August 23-24, 10:00 a.m., 
both days. Principally antiques; other 
furniture; homestead in village. James A. 
Hall, auctioneer. Rain or shine. 
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DREAM WOOD PINES 


Ice Cream Special Dinners 
Fountain Service Sea Food 


PHILIP E. SHERMAN 
BAR HARBOR, MAINE 


CRAWFORD 


HOUSE 


Discriminating people return each sum- 
mer to the Crawford House at Crawford 
Notch. Up to date rooming space - the 
best of food - music by Boston Symphony 
players - Golf - Tennis - Swimming - Rid- 
ing - Boating - Hiking - no hay fever, 
Season Jure 26 - Oct. 5. Rates with 
meals $6 a day and up. Booklet and 
diagnosis of weekly rates — address: 
Barron Hotel Co., Crawford Notch, N.H- 
Or ask Mr. Foster Travel Offices. 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 


WHITE MTS.N.H. 

















IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
AN ISLAND OF SUNSHINE IN A WILD- 








~ Trails -Jéennis 
Y 606d Food-Nice People 


YANKEE RATES ON REQUEST 


> WATERVILLE INN 


WATERVILLE VALLEY, N. H. 















The Inn Unique — Crawford Notch 


WELCOMES SPRING 
Writers Resters 


Typist here Breakfast in bed 
@ Special YANKEE Rates @ 
MOREY — Keeper of the Inn 


— Taxless Land for Sale — 


Skiers 


Good runs handy 


BE RK SHIRE 


YOUR FRIENDS 





FOR BOOKLET ADORESS LESTER K. ROBERTS 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
11 WEST 42ND BRyant 9-6348 


NAGARDA — A Farm Home 


Open the year round. A real home for a limited num- 
ber of children 4 to 10 years. Progressive, nicely adapted 
to the needs of each child. Special diet if necessary. 

Interesting activities. Shetland pony. Tutoring: follow- 

ing the work indicated by school from which child has 
come or which he will later attend. Rates reasonable. 

For information address Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Wagg, 
Camp Nagarda, Lisbon, Maine. 


Key To GARDEN Map on Pace 12 


As so many gardens are at their heights this 
month, it would be impossible for us to list 
them all. Consequently, we are limiting the key 
this month to people you can look up locally, 
in the place that suits your fancy. You'll note 
symbols on the map showing historic houses, 
Howard Johnson’s, and various other points of 
interest . . . in addition to that of gardens. 
Also, see this month’s almanac ard previous 
issues of YANKEE. Places farthest away from the 
Fair are listed first. 


MAINE 


Eastport: R. C. Emery 

Bar Harbor: Loc al selectmen 

Dexter: Garden Club 

Camden: Mrs. R. S. Foxwell 

Rockland: Knox Arboretum 

Boothbay: Garden Club 

Skowhegan: Bloomfield Garden Club 

Auburn: Ray Mills... and at Naples, 
Johnson's 

Brunswick: Mrs. John deCoven Berry 

Freeport: L. L. Bean 

Portland: Mrs. Harrie Coe, 3 St. John St. 

Augusta: Everett Greaton at State House 


Howard 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Berlin: Mrs. Marlboro Packard, Mrs. John Anderson 

Shelburne: Philbrook Farm 

Intervale: Francis Head 

Waterville Valley: David Austin, 2nd 

Laconia: - eee Johnson's, Mrs, Edwin Remick in 
Tamworth 

Plainfield: Mrs. 
first 

Cornish: St. Gaudens Memorial 

Hanover: Mrs. Ralph Burns and Hanover Inn 

New London: Secretary-Dartmouth-Lake Sunapee 
Region, Brocklebank Hotel 

Newport: Garden of Mrs. George Dorr 

Croydon: Camp Intervale 

Sunapee: Indian Cave Lodge, 

North Sutton: Follansbee Inn 

Keene: Mrs. Adams, North Swanzey, 
Dickinson, West Swanzey 

Concord: Donald Tuttle, State Publicity Director, and 
Andrew Felker, State Commissioner Agriculture 

Peterboro: Edward Ellingwood 

Hancock: Mrs. Foster Stearns 

Antrim: E. D. Putnam and Fernglen 

Wilton: Mrs. William Abbott 

Nashua: Public Library 

Derry: Mrs. Caroline White, Mrs. 

Manchester: Currier Art Gallery, 

Hampton: Miss Adeline Marston 

Dover: Mrs. Car! Parsons 

Portsmouth: Mrs. Car! Amhoff 

Durham: Mrs. George White 

Rochester: Mrs. William Champlin, State Federation 
President 


Ellen Shipman garden — telephone 


Seven Hearths 


Mrs. LaFell 





Harlan Cochrane 
Howard Johnson's 


VERMONT 


Stowe: Ralph Isham at the Lodge, Craig Burt at Mt. 
Mansfield Hotel, Four Winds Farm, and Mrs. Norcross 
at The Fountain 

Grand Isle: Birchcliffe 

Shelburne: Gardenside 

Charlotte: Horsford’s 

Vergennes: Fisher Flower Farms 

| Salisbury: Josephine Dudley for state wide information 
about gardens 

Montpelier: Mr. Chadwick, State Publicity Director at 
State House 


nem ot Horace Brown gardens, if you can get 
permissio 

Hydeville: Mrs. Ethel Winnick, State Federation Presi- 
dent 


Fairlee: Lake Morey Inn 
Dorset: William Barrows 
Manchester: Mr. Campbell at C. 
Brattleboro: Stephen Daye Press 
Putney: Aiken Nursery 


of C. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston: YANKEE Magazine 626 Park Square 
Building 
Brookline: Mrs. William Ellery garden, 166 Fisher Ave. 
and Mrs. John Cunningham, 53 Seaver St. (for herbs) 
Cambridge: Bartlett Tree Expert office, Howard 
Johnson's, Gray Herbarium, Fogg Art Museum 
Concord: Mr. L, L. Sanborn at Colonial Inn. Garden of 
Antiquarian Society, Aromatic 


office, 


Mrs. Russell Robb, Sr., 
Herb Garden 

Howard Johnson's 

Thomas Nesmith 

Howard Johnson's 


Lexington: 
Lowell: Mrs. 
Andover: Museum .. . 











types of Canoes — 
Outboards, etc. 






THE MAINE “GUIDE” 
The choice of Maine Guides. Safe, 
perfectly under all condi tions, Just one of our many 
ar Canoes — Row 
Ask us for Skowhegan Prices 


MODEL 
steady, and handles 


Boats - 





CC 





let 


ee | WRITE TODAY 
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SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE CO... . 





96 Hathaway Street 
Skowhegan, Maine 








Spend Your Vacation 
in the Mountains 


of New England 





Quiet leisure or active sports of 
all kinds, magnificent scenery. 
Mountain climbing, fishing. 





Safe lake for bathing, boating, 
canoeing, all water sports. 
Good roads, interesting trips. 





Stable of fine Kentucky horses. 
Excellent 18-hole golf course. 
Tennis courts. Music, dancing. 





At the foothills of Green and 
White Mountains, on U. S. 
Route 5, up Connecticut River. 





100 modern rooms with baths. 
Moderate rates. Booklet. 


William P. Lyle, Manager 


LAKE MOREY INN 
and Bungalows 
FAIRLEE © VERMONT 











AN 


- ADULT 





Join “Johnnie” and “Floss” 


In a grand good cime at this superb vacation 
camp this summer. Every vacation pleasure 
among congenial carefree companions, or 
complete rest and relaxation if you prefer. 
Moderate rates restricted clientele 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


Cora F. Day, Director 


Birchcliffo 


GRAND. ISLE, VERMONT 


NIVIdWVHD IAVINO dWYVD 








Visit the “Top of Vermont" 


MT. MANSFIELD HOTEL 
Stowe, Vt. 4393 Ft. 


baited panorama of Green Mins., 


NO White Mtns., Adirondacks, Lake Cham- 

HAY plain. Electricity, telephone, daily mail; 

modest rates, special weekly tariff. 

FEVER Splendid motor road to summit. Write 
for booklet Y 
































Fine Hotels 


tunities For Sale 





The DARTMOUTH- 


OF NEW 


Farm Boarding Houses 
Tourist Homes, Cabins, Camps 


Village Homes, Farms, Industrial Oppor- 







waAtune 


Po 


* 
OfroerTamo 


LAKE SUNAPEE Region 


HAMPSHIRE 


Miles and miles and miles of good roads, 
hundreds of trails. Every form of recreation. 


150 Lakes and Ponds 
200 Mountains and Hills 
200 Streams 
















Fe NOINCWELODGE 


On Beautiful Lake Sunapee 


Bathing Fishing 
Croquet Shuffleboard 
Ping-Pong Dancing 

Donald Ross 18 Hole Golf Nearby 


63 Rooms, 50 with private beth 
Selected Clientele. IMustrated Booklet 


M. G. CHASE, Mga, P O. Box 118 


LAKE SUNAPEE-NEW HAMPSHIRE: 









Amesbury : Whittier Home, Macy Colby House 

Ipswich: R. T. Crane Estate 

Salem: House of Seven Gables, 
Howard Johnson's 

Marblehead: Mrs. Harriet Foote 

Quincy: Walter Kendall Homestead, John Quincy 
Adams home, headquarters Howard Johnson's 

Cohasset: Garden of Mrs. Roger Conant Hatch .. . 
telephone 0544 first. Also garden of Mrs. C. Griggs 
Plant 

Brewster: Mr. and Mrs. Frank Cleverley 

Provincetown: W. F. Gilman at Town Criers 

Chatham: Hollyhock Inn 

West Harwich: Melrose Inn 

Osterville: Charles Brown at East Bay Lodge 

Cotuit: Mr. Crawford at The Pines 

Hyannis: Dr. Weeks at C. of C. 

Falmouth: Kathryn Swift Greene 

Nantucket: Information Bureau 

Martha's Vineyard: Henry Hough at Vineyard Ga- 
zette 

Worcester : Horticultural Society 

Shrewsbury : Howard Johnson's 

Templeton: Narragansett Historical Society 

Groton: Mrs. H. H. Richards, Lowthorpe School 

Northfield: Mr. Moody at Northfield Hotel 

Ward's Hill: Ward's Hill Nurseries 

Northampton: Ernestine Perry at 
Association Headquarters 

Springfield : Storrowton and New Hampshire building 
at Exposition grounds 

Shelburne Falls: News Shop 

Lenox: Curtis House 

Pittsfield: F. L. Couch at Court House 

Stockbridge: Garden Center 

Williamstown: Williams Inn 


Essex Institute, 


Pioneer Valley 


CONNECTICUT 

Hartford: Mark Twain Library 

W. Hartford: Mrs. Louis Kellogg 

Granby: Charles Brunelle 

Rockville: Mrs. Francis Taylor Maxwell garden 

Milldale: N. Grillo 

East Hampton: Edgemere Inn and Wopowog 

Hamburg: Green Shadows 

Stonington: Stephen Main homestead 

Wallingford: Howard Johnson's 

Middlebury : Gertrude Whittemore garden 

Milford: Helen Burwell (and Howard Johnson's) 

Fairfield: Annie Jennings’ garden and Howard John- 
sons 

Guilford: Curtis Johnson 

Darien: Howard Johnson's 

Norwalk: Mrs. Tower at Silvermine Tavern 

Stamford: Mrs. Malcolm Edgerton, State Federation 
President 

RHODE ISLAND 

Providence: Secretary of State at State House, Mrs. 
P. P. Chase, State Federation President at 104 Cong- 
don St. and E. K. Thomas, Secretary Horticultural 
Society at 28 Waterman St. 

Pawtucket: Little Red Hen, 742 East End Ave. 

Little Compton: Stone House Inn 

East Greenwich: East Greenwich Inn, Varnum House 

Kingston: Kingston Inn 

Cranston: Howard Johnson's 

Narragansett Pier: James Muldowney at Green Inn 

Newport: Mrs. W. A. Peckham at 31 Everett St. and 
R. Haviland Staples at Hotel Viking 





FOLLANSBEE 
KEZAR LAKE 


Open All Year Steam Heated Rooms 
All Activities 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


NORTH SUTTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Tbe BROCKLEBANK 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
A Family Hotel — delightful for children. 
Near 3 lakes. Charmingly modern in a country 
way. Our farm supplies fresh products. Every 
sport available. Christian clientele. Booklet. 
Open June ist to November Ist. 
Mrs. Fred. B. Gay, New London, N. H. 














THE HANOVER INN 


on the Campus of 


DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE 


Restricted clientele, win- 
ter and summer booklet, 
all outdoor sports, coffee shop, main dining room 
New England food served well. 
THE HANOVER INN AT 
HANOVER, WN. H. 


Forp & Peccy Sayan, Menagers 














Seven Hearths 


‘A Pleasant Place to Stay, or Meet and Eat” 


Sunapee, New Hampshire 
ROUTE 11, SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















The Epitaph 


(Continued from page 17) 





mands, but always able to rise to the 
emergency, Aunt Eliza worked out a 
system of sign language. Uncle Aron 
found no escape even in affliction. 
When the day came for Uncle Aron 
to die, he was prepared. He left de- 
tailed 
for 


instructions for his funeral and 


the erection of a tombstone over 
his grave in the burying ground on the 
hill. He had bought a double lot and 
instructed the stone cutter to leave a 
the Eliza’s name 
when she died. It was a big funeral. 
The villagers liked Uncle Aron a great 
deal. 

Aunt Eliza didn’t cry at the funeral. 


She just sat there straight and stiff in het 


space on tomb for 


black dress. The minister said some nice 
Aron, 
sat dry-eyed through it all. 
It was another cold winter day when 
Doc Jenkins went up the hill to the 


things about Uncle but Eliza 


white house to see Aunt Eliza. She was 
in bed and she wore a new nightgown 
and her hair was brushed back from 
her ears like she always wore it. It made 
her look more severe that way. She was 
reading the Bible, and when Doc Jen- 
kins went in and began fumbling in his 
medicine case, she carefully put a piece 
of ribbon between the pages and looked 
at him in her hard, piercing way. 

“No use to get out your pills,’ she 
said thinly. ““Never helped anybody to 
health anyway. Just sit down there and 
listen to me.” 

Doc 


glasses. 


Jenkins sat, and wiped his 

“I’m going to die,” Aunt Eliza said 
matter-of-factly. “I won't leave this bed 
alive. I've made all the arrangements 
I've bought and paid for a lot and told 
the 


stone cutter about the grave 
marker.” 
Doc Jenkins wheezed and looked 


worried. 
“But Aron 


he wanted that you be 
buried beside him. . 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Books and Poetry 


(Continued from page 7) 





the world thinks. They were as alive as eels 
and full of the most surprising and creative 
cantankerousness. ““The Hudson” has as a 
motif running all through it the long fight 
the common people waged against the rich 
proprietors of the vast estates. The common 
men won, as they generally do in history, 
give them time enough. 

The book is one of the fine books of this 
decade. It is American te the core. For no- 
body could write of the Hudson and not 
recapture something of the whole pageantry 
of our land. The Hudson-Mohawk-Erie was 
the second great highway, after the Wilder- 
ness Trail, by which America went west to 
become an empire. Almost every occupation 
and type of American were represented 
along Hudson’s waters. There were even 
great whaling men and great merchants 
trading around the world by ships. Carmer 
tells of them. But he tells also of fishing for 
shad with a common modern fisherman. He 
is just as eloquent and important when he 
does so. That is the test, for the new his- 
torian. To make common citizens today 
seem as important as the great lawmakers 
of the land. They are. And to make the 
common business of living in the long ago 
past seem as pleasant and exciting and 
profitable, on the whole, as living is now, as 
full of human nature and humor and char- 
ity. That is just what my doubles-partner 
does. That is why this book of his on his own 
native river is just as fine as his others. That 
is why I like him. 

This is the sixth, and best, book of that 
series, the Rivers of America, which is 
bulking larger and larger and recapturing 
the very essence of American history along 
the rivers that made American history pos- 
sible, and which I started off with my 
*“Kennebec.”’ Carmer dedicates his book to 
the woman whose brilliant dream this 
achievement is making come true, Con- 
stance Lindsay Skinner, inspirer of the 
humanist historians. 


New Lire From MAINE 
Down-East Ducuess, by Ruth Blodgett. 

(Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 

$2.50.) 

The inner circle of Peaceport, Massachu- 
setts, lived in handsome Georgian houses 
under elms. They resented newcomers and 
shuddered when new factories came to town. 
They leaned heavily on the culture that had 
been Peaceport’s natural strength. But they 
were struggling in a losing battle. 

It took Maine to give them new life. Into 
this genteel company came Adele, big, 
blonde, and needless to say, since she 
was from Maine — beautiful. She was a 
young widow, and the breath of the wilds 
was upon her, She married one of the town’s 
new industrialists. So she burst into the 
select society of the place. But she did not 
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stay in society long. She found it dull. She 


was bored. So she branched out like a 
Maine spruce on her own. Being uncon- 
ventional, generous, and good humored, 
she was quite a shock to the set who were 
fully prepared to snub her in a genteel way. 
Adele acquired a large and luxurious home 
and a yacht. Her parties were gay, with 
plenty to eat and drink Maine 
widow for that. There was dancing, there 


trust a 


dis- 
of saxophones. 


was singing, there was the strange, 
sound 
at least the author thinks 
might be 


doubters left unconvinced 


turbing tom-tom 
Needless to say 
so, though there one or two 
Adele became 
the rage. She took a trip to Europe, she lost 
her indulgent became a 
duchess. In her old age, beauty and money 
gone, she returned to Peaceport to die, its 
first and last duchess. 

Whatever you may think of the likelihood 
of all this, you will like the book for its free 
and easy style and its entertainment value. 

Rutu Corrin 


husband, and 


THE YANKEE Cook Book, edited by Imogene 
Wolcott. (Coward-McCann, New York, $2.50.) 
This is much more than a cook book. It 

is a treasure trove of Yankee lore and humor. 

Some of it comes from old almanacs, some 

of it from the pen of such writers as Laura E. 

Richards, Wilbur L. Cross, Frederic Van de 

Water, and Joseph Lincoln. In these pages 

are to be found old recipes which are collec- 

tors’ items as well as recipes that should be 
in general, constant use today. Builders of 
blood, brain, and brawn from inexpensive 
materials. None of your little dabs of this or 
that, no butterfly food, no salads made to 
resemble lighted candles or bunny rabbits, 
but recipes for solid chowders, hot breads, 
pies, cookies, sea foods, and such. Foods 
that reared a sturdy race and are needed as 
much today as in the old days. 

Own the book for pleasure and usefulness. 

Kick the flimsiness out of your menus, and 
eat Yankee! 


RutuH CorFrin 


Poetry OF AUSTERITY 

We New Englanders are supposed to be 
austere. So let us, this month, celebrate our 
austerity. Suppose we let a man speak first. 
He is a rather young man, but he has used 
his eyes already on his own New England. 
He will likely be heard from often, later on. 
He has a tart way of putting down what he 
has seen; his is the aloof modern manner, as 
if he stood outside of his place and himself: 


Saca’s Enp 

Charles E. Campbell, Jr. 
The Misses Lenderby live, 
If their lives can be called living, 
At the head of Middle Bay, in Maine, 
With gingerbread fretting at the caves, 
Mourning their mother’s death 
At the respectable age of a century 
And the death of the world they know 
Ages of dreams ago. 
Martha and Jane are maidens 
Because of their mother’s exclusiveness. 
Martha once had a lover, 
He fell from an icy yard-arm 


At the turn of the century. 

Martha packed away her bridal clothes, 
While Jane did the crying. 

And Martha never changed her style 

Of clothing after nineteen hundred, 

But kept her gaitered boots, her Hamburg lace, 
Her buttoned suits and hourglass figure 
And got a position as Town Clerk 

And kept the records in a cobweb hand. 
The two are careful in the little things 
Martha wears her shoes re-soled 

And mitts made out of gloves, 

And no one knows the difference. 
Martha is the cheerful one and strong, 
Small and lean and wiry, handsome still. 


Jane is big and square and leans on Martha. 


Their husks of lives dry on and rustle 
Around the square white house 

With gables that a Captain Lenderby 
Copied from across the sea. 





“Fag enotan® 





ESMOND 


* PELAGE” 
BLANKETS 


From Rhode Island to Rhodesia, from 
the Woonasquatucket to the Yangtze, 
go these great New England blankets 
to improve the sleep of the World. 


And it’s a fact! You do sleep better 
under an Esmond. Here’s why: The ex- 
clusive Esmond “Pelage Process” bor- 
rows Mother Nature’s own way of 
keeping furry animals warm in winter 

. weaves a similar second undernap 
into Esmond Blankets. Result, warmth 
is almost doubled, without adding 
wearisome weight. You sleep relaxed, 
wake refreshed. See Esmond “Pelage” 
Blankets, today, at all good New Eng- 
land stores. 


Send 10¢ for 13” x 18” Bunny Esmond 

Game. Children love it! 

THE ESMOND MILLS 
Esmond, Rhode Island 


THE ESMOND MILLS, Granby, Quebec 
THE ESMOND MILLS, (U.K.) Ltd., London 
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Aunt Eliza’s look was hard and level. 

“You'll know why when you read 
this letter,’ Aunt Eliza said, giving 
Doc Jenkins a sealed envelope. “‘ When 
the folks gather to pay their respects, 
you read this. Read every bit of it. That 
is my last wish. Now go along back to 
the village. You can’t do anything for 
people that have reached their time.” 

Doc Jenkins tried to argue. Not too 
hard, though, because Aunt Eliza had 
been giving orders for forty years. Her 
final commands were obeyed. Doc 
went back to the village feeling sorry 
for Uncle Aron. 

At four o’clock in the morning, three 
days later, Jenny, the girl who stayed 
with Aunt Eliza, came running down 
the hill to Doc Jenkins’ house. She was 
white and scared. 

“Eliza she said, 


” 


“she’s bad off. 


Doc Jenkins rubbed the sleep out of 
his eyes and got into his clothes. When 
they got to the house, Aunt Eliza was 
dead. She just lay there in the big bed, 
stern, but there was an odd look of 
peace on her rugged features. 

They gathered there in the spotless 
parlor the next day. The letter was 
written in Aunt Eliza’s firm round hand. 
It was as precise as her well-ordered 
life. It was a strange document of forty 
years of ironic triumph. Doc Jenkins 
read it in his wheezy tired voice. 


“To Whom It May Concern,” it 
began. 
“For forty years, I have been the 


lawful wedded wife of Aron Watkin. 
I stood before the minister and had the 
service read. We swore the same vows. 
I have made a clean home for him, 
cooked his meals, and otherwise labored 
by his side as a wife should. But I have 
never been the wife of Aron Watkin, 
except in name. I am a spinster. I was a 
spinster when he married me, and that 
is how I remain. 
pity; 
weak man and needed a strong woman 
to guide him. 

“You will remember that Aron Wat- 
She did 


I married him because he was a 


kin courted my sister, Susan. 


not love him, and when he asked her to | 


marry him, she refused. Susan was in 
love with the man she later married. 
Two months later, Aron Watkin mar- 
ried me. He took me to save me from 
spinsterhood; I was not his first choice. 


But what Aron Watkin did not know 


He married me out of 








of the family. Select clientele. 


Golf - Tennis « Sailing - 


— Season: 





HIGH BREWSTER — Cape Cod 


An early American home and cottages accommodat- 
ing 17 guests offers old-fashioned hospitality. Al! 
modern conveniences. American Plan. Fresh and salt 
water bathing. Near summer theatres and movies 
Golf, tennis, croquet, table tennis, riding and flying. 
Eighth season. Rates $5 to $9 per day. Restricted. For 
detatied information write; FRANK and MARY CLEVER- 
LEY, High Brewster, West Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass 
Telephone: Brewster 59 











LEWIS BAY LODGE 
ON CAPE COD 
Hyannis, Massachusetts 
WEEKENDS OR VACATIONS 
ON THE WATERFRONT 


~ Write for booklet Phone 41 or 365 














fisit the 


WORLD OF YESTERDAY 


Relex for « week-end or longer, in 
the quiet charm of this old Colonie! 
Tavern. Large, cool rooms furnished 
with euthentic antiques. Delightful 
meals served on the terraces overlooking 
the plecid mill pond. Tee served in the 
Old Mill. 













Send for Booklet Y 
and Rates 


_. 


5 1% m.north of Merritt Pky. 
at Norwalk, Conn., Phone 88 








he asked Susan to 


night 
I stood behind the kitchen 


was that the 
marry him, 
door and heard it all. I was not spying. 
It was an accident. 
a little, and I heard their voices. 


The door was open 


‘Therefore in death I cannot be 
placed beside Aron Watkin. Our mar- 
riage was not a marriage of love. There 


are no children to mourn us. I wish the 
grave marker be placed as I have 
instructed the stone cutter, under oath, 
to do. 

“Eliza Milburn Watkin.” 
that was?” Doc 


*And 


inscription 


=== ON CAPE COD 


t A delightful summer home operated for the comfort and entertainment of every member 
Attractive rates. Unexcelled cuisine. 


Fishing - Riding - 
Recreation Rooms - 


For rates, reservations, etc., apply to G. A. Smith, Harwichport, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Modern Rooms 
April to October — 


Croquet - Bathing Beach 


COME TO CAPE COD 


We offer you this 
appealing little 


CAPE COD 
HOME 

For Sale and 

For Rental 
House consists of attractively furnished living room 
with fire ; kitchen; three bedrooms; bathroom; 
sun po! Yne-car gar Well landscaped unds 
with one acre of land with trees. Situated on high land 
with an excellent view of Buzzards Bay and surround- 


ng . Rental for summer season $650.00 fur- 

nished. Selling Price 00. For this and other 

property in the Falmouth section of Cape Cod see 
KATHRYN SWIFT GREENE, Realtor 

98 Main Street, Falmouth, Mass. Telephone 17 





The Little Red Hen— 


Crisp, tempting meals 
served in the delightful 
atmosphere of our Spring 
and Summer Terrace. 





LUNCHEON + TEA + DINNER 
Served Daily — 12 to 8:30 P. M. 
742 EAST AVENUE, PAWTUCKET 

End of Blackstone Bivd. 
Phone Gaspee 3404 Perry 2403 

Luncheon 55¢ to $1.50 Dinner 75¢ to $1.50 








EDGEMERE 


EAST HAMPTON CONNECTICUT 
On Lake Pocotopaug. 500 Ft. Elevation 
Modern Vacation House. All Sports 
Rate $21.00-$23.00. Christian Clientele 

Write for Booklet 
Mes. W. BE. C. Smith 











Jenkins asked William Morrow, the 
stone cutter. 
“Eliza Milburn. Died 1894, Served 





for forty years in the household of Aron 
Watkin.” 

There was in the spotless 
parlor. The cutter’s voice had 
been a hoarse whisper. Below the house 


silence 
stone 


the ice on the river sparkled in winter 


twilight. There was a long moment of 


that silence. Even the ridges seemed 
stern and held by the relentless irony 
of her last command. They seemed 


locked in the fixity of an epitaph. 


Il 
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My Grandfather and His Conscience 


(Continued from page 19) 





made the boaster keep his memory 
green. If he had forgotten for a second, 
he would have waked up in the hospi- 
tal, if in truth he waked at all this side 
the gates of hell. 

If the old man had been impeached 
of sin in the matter, he might well have 
said the provocation was great, and the 
boundary between sin and righteous- 
ness not plainly written down on the 
chart. He might likely have quoted 
Paul’s rule: 


Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good, 
and claimed that his way of overcoming 
the evil and the evil man in the particu- 
lar case was good for society at large 
and for the evil man also. But if he 
sinned his grandson thinks he obtained 
remission with ease at the last day. 

I now wish to test out what Mr. 
Stowe said about the New England con- 
science by taking the old man’s opin- 
ions about the various points raised. 
Before doing so, I have need to qualify 
myself as a Yankee, following Mr. 
Stowe’s precedent. I think I can see his 
bet and raise him out of the pot. in the 
matter of rivets, by showing four instead 
of his three, with an able ten-penny nail 
to boot. Let us see about that. 

My father was a born Vermont Yan- 
kee, and my mother a born New Hamp- 
shire Yankee woman. I am a _ born 
Vermont Yankee myself, and was edu- 
cated in Vermont, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. For the ten-penny nail 
I aver that I have various times abidden 
in the State o’ Maine for sufficient 
periods to entitle me to what lawyers 
call a commorancy there. But I must 
confess judgment on Rhode Island. My 
knowledge of that state hardly amounts 
to the consequence of a diaper pin. 

The language of Mr. Stowe to which 
I except related to Yankees who had 
flown the Yankee coop and cooped 
themselves in other states. Here is what 
he says of them: 

These transplanted ones have the advan- 
tage over those who have remained in that 
they have left their New England reserve be- 
hind them. New England reserve, like the 
New England conscience, if a virtue at all, is 
an over-rated one. It is said that the New 
England conscience no longer prevents one 
from doing what he should not do, but merely 
from enjoying it when he has done it. 

The whole union has been leavened by the 
culture and characteristics of New England. 
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Land! Can it be that it is the grand- 
son of Harriet Beecher Stowe and the 
great-grandson of Lyman _ Beecher, 
prophetess and prophet of the New 
England conscience, who utters this (to 
them) damnable heresy? I charge him 
to look sharp that these capable fore- 
bears of his do not “find a wy,” like 
Sentimental Tommy, to stage a resur- 
rection, at least temporarily, for the 
purpose of dealing faithfully with him. 
Armed with the sword of the spirit, they 
are likely to hew him in pieces before 
the Lord, and that whether he thinks 
he is right or not. 

The least his grandmother would do 
to him, on such a temporary resurrec- 
tion, would be to lay him across her 
knee, and between lusty spanks on the 
place where spanks do the least physical 
harm and the most moral good, quote 
him Macduff, in whose words she would 
indoctrinate him (her own word), that he 

By his own interdiction stands accursed, 

And dares blaspheme his breed. 

I would interject here my entire lack 
of intention, by anything I say in this 
article, to slur the Beecher caste. I 
would as soon think of slurring my own. 
I think that this splendid family, more 
than any other one family except the 
Adamses, have wrought to make the 
country what it is. I give them the head 
of the column over the Adams caste 
because in no Beecher, to my knowl- 
edge, was there ever a sign of arrogance. 

I think that if I could ask my grand- 
father what he thought of Mr. Stowe’s 
implication that the New England con- 
science was an over-rated virtue, and 
even that it was no virtue, he would 
look at me with an expression often seen 
on his face, which said, as plainly as 
words could say it, “‘Are you a damn 
fool, or do you think I am one? Which 
is it?” 

Not that he would ever even think 
such words. Land, no. He regarded such 
language as the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. He would have likely quoted the 
text: 

Whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be 
in danger of hell fire, 


but some such idea would have been 
inchoately in his mind, all the same. 
He would think the idea, but never the 
words. 

To Mr. Stowe’s idea that the New 
England conscience no longer prevents 
Yankees from doing wrong, he would 


want to know how in the nation it was 
that New England power over the na- 
tion was not only not diminishing, but 
actually on the increase. How did any 
man, he would ask, ever persuade an- 
other to act to his own prejudice, and 
keep on so acting as a matter of habit, 
unless he himself did those things, and 
dominated the other fellow’s mind to 
the acceptance of his precept by the 
power of his own example? How iong, 
he would ask, will such dominance con- 
tinue when the power of the example is 
taken away? 

To the assertion or implication that 
the New England conscience now only 
begets mental distress in the wrongdoer, 
he would answer that no man can ex- 
pect to take any pleasure in doing what 
his conscience, if active at all, tells him 
is sin. Such a man, he would say, must 
expect and deserves all his 
suffering, and more, for his willing sin. 
If he had read Shakespeare, something 
he never did to my knowledge, he might 
have quoted words used by Macbeth in 
his better moments: 


to suffer, 


I dare all that may become a man, 
Who does more ts none, 


but, having been denied culture, he 
would have fallen back on the Bible, 
and asked, in the words of a very bad 
woman, but who in this instance said 
good words which have outlasted the 
wear of twenty-five centuries, more or less. 

Then he certainly would have quoted 
that well-worn but not out-worn text, 
said to be written on the walls of the 
chapel of the Military Academy at 
West Point, and most meet as descrip- 
tive of the power of New England in the 
nation: 

Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people. 


No, No, my son, he would say, you 
pay no attention to such sculch as that 
man tells about. No man ever kept his 
character a minute longer than people 
believed he had a conscience, and that 
he did what his conscience told him to 
do. He might have quoted Samantha, 
and added, “It hain’t their nater.” 

I can see him now, sitting literally 
by the hour on the veranda on pleasant 
days, and at the window inside, when 
the weather was foul, always silent, 
looking across the valley at Camel’s 
Hump, which showed in the distance, 
and thinking about God. He was wait- 
ing for the call, ‘‘Friend, go up higher,” 
and when it came, he fleeted to his ever- 
lasting residence, as Shakespeare has it, 
still silent, still thinking on God, having 
kept the faith with the aid of his strong- 
siding champion, his New England con- 
science. 





























AUCTIONEER 


(Continued from page 25) 





to be assisted to the house. After I had 
drunk a pint of strong tea and had a 
15-minute rest, I finished the sale which 
included twenty head of cattle, got into 
the car, and the minute the driver 
started the car I dropped asleep and 
did not awaken until the driver gave me 
a shake in my own yard. After a good 
night’s sleep the next day, Saturday, I 
did a sale in Washington. That week I 
covered 1,100 miles by train and auto, 
besides crying sales. I think it was the 
most strenuous week’s work I ever did. 

You would expect if anyone 
planning to have an auction sale they 
would make with an 
auctioneer, fixing a date, etc. Well, 
most everyone does, but a number of 
times I have known the party arranging 
for a sale to start the advertising and 
name the auctioneer in the advertise- 
ment, send him a bill of the sale and 
expect him to be on hand auction date. 
It is more than likely that the date has 
already been given to another party. I 
had a man call me about 4 p.m. one 
afternoon and ask me if I would be on 
hand to cry his sale at 1 p.m. the next 
day. I told him that was the first that I 
had heard that he was going to have an 
auction. “What,” said he, “didn’t you 
see it advertised in the New England 
Homestead?” I had to admit that I 
didn’t see it. It happened I had the 
date open, and by traveling that night 
I could get to his farm in Massachusetts 
in time for his sale the next day. The 
public was no better informed that he 
was having a sale than I was, as he had 
only used one-inch space in the Home- 
stead, and he had only about a dozen 
people attending. Consequently he had 
no sale. If he had conferred with me 
before, arranging a date, I could have 
advised him about his advertising and 
he would undoubtedly have had a 
successful sale, as he had an exceptional 
herd of Guernsey cattle. 

During my years of auction work I 
have frequently come in contact with 
Yankee drollery and ready wit. I well 
remember as I was on my way to a sale 
in Maine, I somehow got on the wrong 
road; it was a hot day in August and 
we had been having an especially dry 
season. The soil was very dry in the 
section we were in and seemed very 
poor; there was practically no farming 
in evidence. In fact, we were wondering 
if we were going to find anyone from 
whom we could inquire the way, but 


was 


arrangements 


finally came to a little clearing in the 
center of which stood a rickety set of 
buildings. 

I needed water for the car, as well as 
to know where we were, so I drove into 
the yard to inquire the way and, as I 
filling the radiator, I jokingly 
twitted the old timer, when he said he 
was the owner of the premises. I told 
him I should think he would starve to 
death on such poor soil and asked him 
what in the world he could raise here. 
He didn’t make much reply for awhile, 
and finally said, “If you don’t like it, 
all right, but we the 
summer, and Hell in the winter.” 

David was a well-known man in the 
where he lived, 
meaning and kind. Though he was not 
one of the most brilliant citizens, he had 
a way of expressing himself. One day at 


was 


raise beans in 


town honest, well 


a sale, David came into the crowd while 
we were taking lunch. There had been 
several recent deaths in 
two of them prominent men. Someone 


town, one or 

said, “Say, David, did you hear about 

Mr. Blank’s death? We are losing all of 
“Ves.” 

David, putting on a serious expression, 

‘and I’m not feeling well at all myself!” 

One old man, who was very disagree- 


our prominent men.” said 


able and noted for his uncleanliness, 
liked to attend auctions. He was always 
butting in where he was not wanted, 
and would do all the talking himself if 
allowed. At a sale in Worcester, Vt., 
several elderly men were talking during 
the hour, and 
drifted to guessing ages. Our friend ad- 
dressed himself to a man named Henry. 
Says he: “How old do you think I am?” 
Henry looked him over and drawled 
out, ““About 92 years old.” ‘““‘What are 


noon the conversation 


you talking about?” says our friend. 
**What makes you think I am that old?” 
“Well,” said Henry, “‘I should think it 
would take just about 92 years for a 
man to get as darned 


nasty as you 


are.” 

In the spring of 1923, I was holding a 
sale on a medium-sized farm in Middle- 
sex. It was one of the first sales of the 
season, and consisted of stock, tools, and 
household furniture. A big crowd was in 
attendance, both men and women. In 
the crowd was a man who was making 
himself had 
drinking heavily. I had asked him sev- 
eral times to be quiet; and I finally 
quietly told one of his friends to take his 
liquor away from him, and see if he 
wouldn’t sober up. He readily produced 
his bottle of Alco-Rub. They remon- 
strated with him and told him it was 
poison and would certainly kill him if he 
continued to drink it. “‘Hick It won't 
either! Hick — Dan Perry has drank it 


obnoxious, as he been 








” 


all his life, and he ain’t dead yet 

Sometimes an auctioneer is witness to 
real sorrow in connection with his work. 
I remember a sale in a near-by town 
where the family was to move to an- 
other state. The owner of the property 
was a good caretaker and took great in- 
terest in the animals on the farm. He 
was particularly fond of a chestnut mare. 
She was about ten years old, and was a 
picture to look at she was also very 
intelligent, and he had taught her many 
tricks, like shaking hands with him, tak- 
ing lumps of sugar from his lips, etc. In 
showing her at the auction, he put her 
through some of her stunts. She showed 
up fine at the halter, and bidding was 
brisk. The owner had shown no signs of 
sorrow until I announced that she was 
sold. He then threw his arms around the 
horse’s neck and there, before two or 
three hundred people, wept as though 
his heart would break. 

There was another case: I had a call 
one day from a man, whom I will call 
Mr. Greene. I was slightly acquainted 
with him, but had always known about 
him as a breeder of Jersey cattle. He was 
getting old and he stated it was time for 
him to dispose of his fine Jersey herd, as 
he just could not care for them. So he 
arranged with me to put on a dispersal 
sale. Accordingly I advertised the sale 
and had a catalog printed. 

On auction day he said he would like 
to tell the people present about his ex- 
perience with cattle. So when we were 
ready to start the sale, I called on him 
for his statement. The old man made a 
start and, in an interesting manner, told 
his story till he came to this particular 
hour when he must part with his Jersey 
pets. He broke down entirely and had to 
be assisted from the platform. The sale 
Mr. the 
poor old man lived only a few months 
after the sale. I he died of a 
broken heart. 


proceeded without Greene: 


believe 


The crowd always likes to see the auc- 
tioneer cornered. One of my first sales 
was held in East Barre, selling out a 
stock of general merchandise. Things 
were moving along pretty lively. I had 
been cracking jokes at the expense of 
several in that good-natured crowd of 
people. At that particular moment we 
were selling men’s underwear; there was 
a nice-looking young widow sitting near 
the front who had been doing some bid- 
ding previously, and I thought she had 
bid on the article. Finally I said, “Sold 
to this lady for forty-five cents.” “‘Say,”’ 
she said, “You mean thing! I didn’t bid 
at all!’ I said: “Didn’t you wink at 
me?” “Yes,” she said, “but you winked 
at me first, you darn fool!” 

To Be Continued 
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Real Estate 


Miscellaneous 





Princeton, Mass. 

OLD HOUSE, completely renovated. Has large living 
room with open fireplace, large dining room, butler’s 
pantry, kitchen, double maid's room with bath, lavatory 
off front hall, all on first floor. With beautiful old wind- 
ing front staircase. One-car basement garage, steam 
heat, 160-ft. artesian well, automatic pump, full cellar. 
Attractive grounds with grove of trees. Extended view 
from terrace out of dining room, French doors. Apply to 
R. H. HAMILTON & Son, Princeton, Mass. 


HILLSIDE HOUSE — Beautiful private summer 
estate for sale. 10 room house, bath, electric lights, 
fireplace; handy to swimming beach, stores and post 
office. O. | G. PIPER, Meredith, N. H.; tel. 224 or 49-12. 


FOR SALE: Sea Coast farm or fine summer home. 
Penobscot Bay, Rockland, Maine. Dr. Ropert EMEry, 
Winchester, Mass. 





CENTURY OLD, five-room farm cottage, three-quarters 
acre, twelve miles Burlington. Quiet hillside, lovely 
view. Shade trees, apples, cherries, berries. Fenced. 
Electrolux refrigerator. Furnished, $750. BriGHAM HILL 
“ARM, Essex Junction, Vermont. 


FOR SALE: "Property for country home. Ten room 
house, route 7, in Beautiful Berinington. Electricity, 
several springs, maple orchard, beautiful views. Mrs. 
HENRY JONEs, Bennington, Vermont. 





Hampshire. ‘Reon water bath, Poe mg " guest 
house, garage. 1600 ft. elevation, six acres. $2, f 
Mary HEA cp, 29 Sewall Street, Melrose, Mass. 


$4000.00 BUYS Broadacres. 200 acre state road farm, 
ood buildings, delightful home. Will please you 
fiance ANDERSON, Greensboro Bend, Vermont. 








Where to Stay 





VONHURST — Camp for adults and their families. 
Central Dining Lodge, Cottages. 60-Acre Forest, Beach, 
Fishing, Swimming, Hiking. Send for Booklet. Center 
Harbor, N. H.___ ’ 
YEAR-ROUND RETREAT FOR QU IET PEOPLE. 
CEDAR LopGE, MONKTON, VERMONT. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE VISITORS: We_ have 
homelike rooms for overnight or longer. SARAH HAZEN, 
Norwich, Vermont. 

TYPICAL YANKEE HOME FIN 
a home in quiet, friendly residential town, 28 miles 


from Boston. (No high pressure salesmanship.) W1NI- 
FRED V. BaiLey, Hopkinton, Mass 


(DER. Will find you 





Miscellaneous 





BASQUE ESPADRILLES — Famous rope-soled can- 
vas sandals straight from the French Pyrenees, give 
sure-footed, cool comfort indoors and out. At $1.50 a 
pair, their value is unusually good. Order in sizes 4% to 
8 in navy and white, and all white. Sent anywhere for 
$1.50 prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
turned by Epitn W. Fisuer, The Original Thread & 
Needle Shop, 671 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Tel. COMmonwealth 4880. 


COMMERCIAL APPLE ORCHARD, 
ESTATE, 4000 trees, fine income, 
old Colonial home, 15 rooms, 4 fireplaces, electricity, 
4 baths, steam heat, State road, wonderful view for 
miles; 250 acres, barns, pat Price $17,000. HARDING 
AGENCY, Charlestown, N. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS — Buy early — sell to your 
_—- Assorted box — 20 cards with envelopes, 40c — 
or 4 boxes $1.00 postpaid. Money back if not pleased. 
SouTHwortn’s, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WILD FLOWER HONEY — 5 pounds $1.10, 10 
pounds $2.00, postpaid 3rd zone. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. MOORLAND APIARIES, Attleboro, Mass. 


SMA ALL, L, excellent, original, 
time dentist called ‘“‘ Yank."’ One dollar. M. Covin, 115 
University Rd., Brookline, Mass. 


EXTRA MONEY selling magnificent $1.00 Christmas 
Assortment. Season's sensation! 10 boxes 56 name- 
imprinted cards. Up to 100% profit. Bonus. Experience 
unnecessary. No investment. Combination offer. Sam- 
~ on approval. Dept. 17A, DornL_a Company, 
‘itchburg, Mass. 


\ tee 


BEAUTIFUL 
packing plant; fine 


signed etching of C olonial 
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MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS: authorized to accept 
on ALL public ations; low summer rates. Inquire, no 
obligation. OLIvErR’s, 154 East 106th Street, New York. 
RECLAIM YOUR FAMILY TREE, THOUSANDS 
trace their New England ancestry free through Hart- 
ford, Conn., Times Saturday Genealogical Edition. One 
year, $1. Subscribe. Interesting socially, historically 
valuable. 


WELL — WELL — WELL, it's an old, old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. | dig ‘em — 
highest references. Burton A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 





RAISE MONEY for your club, church, class, society 
by selling my personalized stationery. I allow liberal 
commissions to agents. Lester PutNaM, Antrim, N. H. 
WOODEN- WORKS CLOCKS ‘repaired, bought, sold. 
— antiques. ALEXANDER G. Macomser, Ashland, 
Mass. 


WANTED TO BUY: Old Mechanical Coin-operated 
Musical Machines with prominent figures. Mechanical 
City, and Antique Automobiles. ALBERT B. GARGANIGO, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 
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THERE'S Gold In Those Hills. Make souvenirs from 
materials found there. ay 25c. Five, $1.00. Home- 
CRAFT INDUSTRIES, North Chelmsford, Massachusetts. 


ROLL DEV ELOPED, printed, TWO 5 5 x7 professional 
enlargements, 25c. 24 hour service. MODERN PxorTo, 
Plaistow, N. H 

BUSINESS CARDS, 
$1.50; 500, $2.15, 
Pearl St, 


Envelopes, 250, 
Press, Box 346, 


1000, $1.75; 
prepaid. COLONIAL 
Portland, Me. 








BUSINESS 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE 

Sugar, Syrup, Sugar Cakes, Maple Cream. Vermont 

cured Cob Smoked Ham and Bacon. Write for price list. 

COLBURN & FALLON 

L. H. Harrington, Prop. Montpelier, Vt. 

Are you interested in obtaining information and items 

relating to your family history that is on record in 

Boston? We will copy any documents or genealogical 
items you desire at reasonable rates. 

ROB iON NEWS SERVICE 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


HOMAN THE FLORIST 


Perennials, Landscaping Evergreens, Cut Flowers, 
Shrubs. Bulbs of all kinds. Pottery Gifts from Holland, 
Germany, Italy, England and America. Member 
F.T.D.S. 


New London, New Hampshire. Tel. 77-2 














KOD/ AK R ROL Ls $ DEV ELOPED: 8 Perfection prints, 
2 professional enlargements or 16 prints with each roll, 
25¢. Prompt service. GLOBE PHoTo SERVICE, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 
Over 1000 ‘SW OP offers ii in Traders Bulletin. Published 
five years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, II. 





CHOICE PERENNIALS for sale. Rock Garden 
plants. Visitors welcome. Mabel E. Turner, FERNGLEN 
GARDENS, Antrim, N. H. Telephone 18-3. 


“SOMEBODY ELSE” Popular Song 25¢. BABLON, 
440 Spruce, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


NEAT, inexpensive, business and personal printing. 
Honesty Press, Putney, Vermont. 


PRETEND you're at New York's World Fair. Beauti- 
ful postcards personally addressed. Confidential. _ 10c 
each. CHARLES SERVICE, 1622 Madison Ave., Cc 
AU TU MN planting. Ginse ng, ‘goldenseal seeds, one 
dollar per thousand. Roots priced on request. ELM- 
woop GINSENG GARDENS, Kenmore Station, Akron, 
Ohio. 


REFINED, middle-aged lady desires to contact a lady 
who would like the companionship of an agreeable 
woman in her home. Mrs. Henry Jones, Bennington, 
Vermont. 


Blanket Clubs. 
Massachusetts. 


WOMEN to form Towel, 
Towe. Company, Clinton, 


CLINTON 


Buy direct from manufacturers. Save 20% 
. CLinton Towet Co., Clinton, Massachusetts 


IF YOU COLLECT Stamps, Lamps, Coins, Dolls, 'n 
everything for pleasure or profit, subscribe to HOBBIE 
Monthly Magazine. $2 per year. Six months’ trial sub- 
scription $1. GLENCRAFT Service, S 507, 171 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I. 

INFORMATION SHOP: Formulae for « cosmetics, 
ointments, perfumes, soaps, treatment of dandruff or 
falling hair. Solvent for spots in fabrics. Or what have 
you. Write Box 22, Fairhaven, Massachusetts. 
WANTED, 
MAROSKE, 


TOWELS: 
to 30% 


Frank Leslie's Boys’ and Girls Weeklies. 
Y. 


Woodside, 


WANTED: case of many shallow drawers such as 
butterfly collectors used. Address, giving price, dimen- 
sions, details, Box 148, Andover, Mass. 


HOL YOKE and Boston University graduate, 
aged, _ teacher, wishes position as secretary or com- 
panion. Go prac tic ally anywhere. Excellent references. 
FPD, 626 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


middle- 


100% profit showing se nsational $1 Christmas assort- 
ment. Everybody buys. 9 other money making boxes. 
56 name imprinted cards. Experience unnecessary. No 
investment. Special combination offer. Bonus. Samples 
on approval. BLUEBIRD Stupios, Dept. 8-A, Fitchburg, 


ass. 


SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, 
Connecticut. Hand-decorated trays, Hitchcock chairs, 
handwoven articles, knitted and crocheted articles, 
braided rugs. Just off Route 6, between Brooklyn and 
Danielson. 


Brooklyn, 


RBSORTS 


GREEN SHADOWS 
A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn. 
Near Old Lyme 
Comfortable steam heated rooms. Good food — real 
homemade bread and pastry. Reasonable rates. 
Open year "round 





‘VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 
Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
Springfield, Vermont 
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Gotta have all of Vol. I of Chemical Abstracts 1907 and 
index — bound or unbound. Have many books. What 
do you need — or will buy? JU331 





_ Experts consider my Concord Stagecoach a museum 
piece. Write for particulars of —— and full equipment. 
The price is reasonable. JU33 





i collect | United States coins. Must be in good condi- 
tion. Let me know — you have and I will tell you 
what I will pay. MY33' 


Does the opportunity | to live in a comfortably fur- 
nished New York City house within ten minutes’ ride to 
the Fair grounds interest you? Apply early and avoid 
the rush! MY344 

z collect ship m models; square- riggers, schooners, ‘clip- 
aoe. Will buy, sell, swop. Snapshots desired if available. 


Widow, young sixties (neither looks nor feels it) finds 
life full and intensely interesting, but sometimes too 
feminine. Would enjoy correspondence with man of 
similar age, having the background and instincts of a 
gentleman, but not a stick-in-the-mud. New Englander 
preferred, love of best music ry travel desirable. 
Positively non- matrimonial. AU3 
Custom made target bow and | six arrows suit< able for 
lady or gentleman. I can use anything in sporting goods 
AU320 








